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Art, I—THE TESTIMONY OF JESUS.* 


THE general subject we propose to discuss under this title 
may be appropriately introduced by the following quotation from 
the Apocalypse: 


“ And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia: for the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth. Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honor to him: for 
the marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself ready. And 
to her was granted that she should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white: for 
the fine linen is the righteousness of the saints. And he said unto me, Write, 
Blessed are they which are called unto the marriage supper of the Lamb. And 
he said unto me, These are the true sayings of God. And I fell at his feet to 
worship him. And he said unto me, See thou do it not: I am thy fellow-servant, 
and of thy brethren that have the testimony of Jesus: worship God: for the tes- 
timony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. And I saw heaven opened, and behold 
a white horse; and he that sat upon him was called Faithful and True, and in 
righteousness he doth judge and make war. His eyes were as a flame of fire, and 
on his head were many crowns; and he had a name written, that no man knew, 
but he himself. And he was clothed with a vesture dipped in blood: and his 
name is called The Word of God. And the armies which were in heaven followed 
him upon white horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean. And out of his 





* An essay founded on the first part of an address, delivered by particular in- 
vitation before the Synod of the Potomac, at its meeting in York, Pa., October, 
1876; the publication of which also was asked for by vote of the Synod at that 
time. Justice to the whole theme of the address will require a similar amplifica- 
tion hereafter, by Divine permission, on the other part of it, namely, the Spirit 
of Prophecy. 
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mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it he should smite the nations ; and he shall 
rule them with a rod of iron: and he treadeth the winepress of the fierceness and 
wrath of Almighty God. And he hath on Ais vesture and on his thigh a name 
written, KING OF KINGS, AND LORD OF LoRDS.”—Rev. xix. 6-16. 


We have here, in burning central splendor, what must be 
considered the governing light of this strangely mystical, di- 
vinely fascinating book: ‘* The Revelation of Jesus Christ,” as 
it solemnly styles itself, ‘‘ which God gave unto Him, to show 
unto His servants things which must shortly come to pass, and 
which He sent and signified by His servant John; who bare 
record of the word of God, and of the testimony of Jesus Christ, 
and of all things that he saw” (i. 1, 2). 

The testimony of Jesus Christ may be taken in two senses ; as 
meaning either the testimony of which He is the object, or the 
testimony of which He is the author. There is a clear distine- 
tion between these conceptions; but it is a distinction, in this 
case, more formal than real. For, as we shall see, the two sides 
of the testimony flow together at once, so as to form an undi- 
vided and indivisible one. As Jesus Christ is the beginning of 
His own testimony or word, its terminus a quo, so is He also 
the end of it, its terminus ad quem. 

This is involved immediately in His memorable answer to the 
challenge of the Roman governor (John xviii. 37): “ Pilate 
said unto Him, Art thou a king then? Jesus answered, Thou 
sayest that lam aking. To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” 

Here we have the object of the testimony in its universal or 
whole form, namely, the truth ; and at the same time the witness- 
bearer, Jesus Christ, as being Himself one with what He thus 
testifies—the universal voice of the truth, which every one that 
is of the truth heareth; the hearing here, as we see at once, 
not being at all the test or measure of the voice which is thus 
heard, not an outside judgment upon it in any way, but the 
evidence simply of real comprehension in the truth on the part 
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of the hearer. Just as it is said in another place: “‘ My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me; and I 
give unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish ” (John 
x. 27, 28). Or again: “He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth on Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation; but is passed from death unto life” 
(John v. 24), 

Truth, in the awakening word to Pilate just quoted, is repre- 
sented as being a kingdom, in which and over which then our 
Lord Himself reigns as a King. The case is not one of outward 
comparison merely, as those are apt to imagine whose sense of 
substantial existence is bounded by things seen and temporal. 
So the matter appeared to Pilate, on hearing his prisoner talk 
of reigning over a kingdom not of this world, and made up 
wholly of spiritual objects, relations and interests, expressed by 
the gencral term truth. He turned away, we are told, with a 
heartless What is truth ? and “ went out again unto the Jews,” 
whose spirit he could understand. The actual fact is however, 
that here, as well as universally elsewhere, the spiritual leads 
the way in whatever parallelism there may seem to be between 
it and the natural. It is not because there are kings and king- 
doms ‘of this world,’ as they are called, that Christ is ex- 
hibited to us by the Bible as a King, and His government as a 
kingdom (the kingdom of God, the kingdom of heaven), in the 
spiritual and eternal world. Just the contrary; it is the order 
of things in heaven reaching down into the condition of things 
on earth, that serves to impart to these any significence they 
can ever have in the way of resemblance to heavenly things. 
And then of course it is the earthly or mundane, and not the spi- 
ritual and celestial, that must suffer by immeasurable inferiority 
always in the comparison. The things which are seen, on the 
earthly side, are temporal, shadowy, evanescent; while the 
things which are unseen, on the spiritual side, are full of bound- 
less positive reality and life that shall have no end. Thus it is 
that the whole kingly office among men has it origin and force 
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rightly only in our Lord Jesus Christ, who for this reason bears 
in the Holy Scripture the title of King of kings, and Lord of 
lords. And thus it is, moreover, that kingdoms and govern- 
ments among men draw all their rational sense from the idea 
of order, righteousness and truth, which has been declared to be 
heaven's first law, flowing forth in fact from that Divine Wis- 
dom whose seat is no other than the bosom of God; and to 
which is ascribed in the Bible such lofty speech as this: “ Coun- 
sel is mine, and sound wisdom. I have understanding; I have 
strength. By me kings reign, and princes decree justice. By 
me princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges of the earth” 
(Prov. viii. 14-16). ? 

The kingdom of truth being thus one, in the way we have 
seen, with its ever-glorious King—a constitution holding 
throughout in the hearing of His voice, that is, in the participa- 
tion of His being, as this issues forth from Him in the way of 
living speech—it follows at once that it must be a realm of most 
positive substance and life in all its parts. Truth is not some- 
thing abstract, existing only as a notion or unsubstantial thought 
in the minds of men. It is actual being and substance, and 
lives everywhere instinct with the life of God Himself. It is 
not an accidental, outward and separable quality of other things 
anywhere, but the very inmost essence and sense of all things, 
the original necessity of their existence, and the self-active 
force and power by which they continually subsist. This cha- 
racter of substantiality and vitality belongs to truth, first of 
all, only in the Lord Himself; He is the absolute truth, as He 
is for that very reason also the absolute life, the one thought 
involving the other; but what is thus inherent in the very na- 
ture of both truth and life, is not for that reason left behind, 
when the absolute passes out into the form of relative created 
existence. The infinite and uncreated, in such case, is still that 
which lives and works in the finite; so that those then who 
think of either life or truth as having in itself any real existence 
for either men or angels in separate view, or as something dis- 
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parted from life and truth in God, may be sure that they labor 
here under fundamental mistake. And thus it is that we say 
that substance and life, in the stricteSt sense, belong to all 
truth, and must be predicated of the universal kingdom over 
which our Lord reigns and presides as the King of truth. 
Living in this way from the life of the Lord, truth of course 
can never be thought of rationally, as being anywhere in tho 
condition of mere passivity or immobility. That is the signa- 
ture of death, the impress of the grave. But truth is life in its 
very constitution, the eternal opposite of death. It is no less 
than a hideous satire indeed, to think of it, or speak of it, as 
being anywhere, or in any shape, an outward traditum or depo- 
situm in this way, to be passed onward mechanically, from youth 
to old age, from master to pupil, from priest to people, in dead 
inert form. Only think of it. The truth that is in the 
merely natural world is forever bursting the cerements which 
would hold it in any such inaction as this; there is not in it a 
germ of either vegetable or animal life, which carries not in 
itself an effort or nisus toward the indefinite production of ever 
new forms of existence—a process that is thus a continual reach- 
ing toward the fulness of the infinite, which is in this way shown 
to be in fact the animating power of the movement from first to 
last. And shall truth, then, as the seed of life in the spiritual 
world, be thought of as any less energetic or prolific? Shall 
the production of substantive forms of intelligence and affec- 
tion here, the true peopling of this higher range of creation, be 
less actively multitudinous or less gloriously diversified in ex- 
pression and show, than the leaves of the forest or the innu- 
merable creatures that fill air, earth and sea with their vitality 
in lower form? The question answers itself. There can be no 
comparison between the activity of truth in the world of nature 
and its activity in the spiritual world, in the view here pre- 
sented. The word of God, says an apostle, is not bound. “If 
ye continue in my word,” our Saviour says (using the same 
term on which so much stress is laid in the passage, John xv. 
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4-10—if ye abide, usivyte, in my word), “ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” How should it be 
otherwise? The voice of the Lord, the Psalmist tells us, is 
upon many waters; the voice of the Lord is powerful and full 
of majesty ; the voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars of Leba- 
non, divideth the flames of fire, and shaketh the wilderness of 
Kadesh. And how should it not then work mightily also in the 
minds of men, where there is inward hearing to give it admis- 
sion, causing old things to pass away, and all things to brighten 
into the light of a new creation? so as to verify in full the 
closing word of the Psalm: “The Lord sitteth upon the flood ; 
yea, the Lord sitteth King forever. The Lord will give strength 
unto His people; the Lord will bless His people with peace ” 
(Ps. xxix. 10, 11). 

From all that has now been said, holding in mind that Christ 
as the King of truth is Himself the absolute first and last of the 
entire kingdom of truth over which He reigns, we may see at least 
in a general way what is to be understood by “ the testimony 
of Jesus,” as it falls under our present consideration. It is the 
uncreated Word or Wisdom of God, the origin and ground of 
the universal being of the world, reaching down into the depths 
of our fallen human existence through the ever-adorable mys- 
tery of His Incarnation, so as to make room and way for the 
recovery of mankind to the communion of God, which is eternal 
life, when this had come to be otherwise forever impossible. 
So much lies plainly in our Lord’s own declaration made to 
Pilate: To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. That 
was the one grand object of His becoming man ; and it belonged 
essentially to His office as King over the universal kingdom of 
truth, His coming in the flesh was not simply for men living 
after that time; it took in the need of the world as this had ex- 
isted through ages before; more still, it was necessary in some 
way to establish and confirm the order of the spiritual universe 
in general. For there are not two or more kingdoms of truth. 
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The very idea of a Divine Kingdom or Order, forbids any such 
thought as that. What exactly the assumption of our humanity 
on the part of the Divine Word may have had to do with the 
universal order of the heavens ; in other words, what is the sense, 
precisely of St. Paul’s avaxegaiatworc, the recapitulation or 
summing up of all things in Christ, “‘ both which are in heaven 
and which are on earth” (Eph. i. 10; Col.*i. 15-20); this, we 
say, is a profound mystery, which we may never be able in the 
present world to comprehend or explain. But that is no reason 
for calling it in doubt. It is involved in the universal spirit of 
the Bible. The unity of God’s creation demands it. It lies in 
the idea of the Divine Logos from first to last. 

Especially are we made to feel this in the Apocalypse; where 
the whole heavenly world is so directly brought into view as 
having part in the grand dramatic movement of the Christian 
redemption, while all is made to turn at the same time centrally 
on the coming of Christ in the flesh. Whatever the relations 
of the Logos to the universe may be otherwise as having place 
back of this, or as taking in the sweep of being, so to speak, 
outside of this and beyond it, these relations are here manifestly 
regarded as in some way qll meeting together in the Majesty of 
the Man Christ Jesus, and there reaching their fullest and last 
sense. All in strict correspondence, as we at once see, with St. 
Paul’s celestial catholicism just noticed; and suiting well at the 
same time to the magnificence of his prayer in behalf of the 
Church on earth, which we cannot do better than to quote here 
in full: “‘ May the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
glory, give unto you the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of Him; the eyes of your understanding being en- 
lightened ; that ye may know what is the hope of His calling, 
and what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the 
saints, and what is the exceeding greatness of His power to us- 
ward who believe; according to the working of His mighty 
power which He wrought in Christ, when He raised Him from 
the dead, and set Him at His own right hand in the heavenly 
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places, far above all principality, and power, and might, and 
dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this world, 
but also in that which is to come: and hath put all things under 
His feet, and gave Him to be the head over all things to the 
Church, which is His body, the fulness of Him that filleth all 
in all” (Eph. i. 17-23). 

The Apocalypse is, we may say, the actual unfolding of this 
superterrestrial greatness and glory of the kingdom of our 
Lord, in which heaven and earth are in the first place married 
into one by the mystery of the Incarnation; and the new crea- 
tion is then pictured in vision as running its course through 
conflict and judgment, till all issues at last in the triumphant 
sight of the New Jerusalem, “ descending out of heaven from 
God, and having the glory of God;’’ by which is to be under 
stood of course the second advent of Christ, His ultimate and 
full appearing in the world (whatever that may mean), com- 
pleting the sense of His first advent, and surpassing it im- 
measurably in spiritual magnificence and power. 

And all this is what the Apocalypse means by the testimony 
of Jesus. Not the testimony of Eternal Wisdom sounding it- 
self forth from the bosom of God, the voice of the Word which 
jn the beginning was with God and was God; not this, we say, 
but the testimony of that same Word made to be flesh, in the 
fulness of time, which is no other then than Christ the Lord of 
life and glory; of whom, it is said, that being thus found in 
fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Through which vast 
humiliation, we are told, God hath highly exalted Him, and 
given Him a name which is above every name; that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth (Philip. ii. 6-10). 

It is in this form of supreme glorification, that the Son of 
Man, Jesus Christ, comes before us in the whole book, which is 
called The Revelation of St. John the Divine. Nothing could 
well be more grand and august than the way in which His pre- 
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sence is announced in the first chapter, as a vision disclosing 
itself in the spiritual world. First, the great voice, as of a trumpet 
heard in the rear of the prophet; and then, as he “ turned to see 
the voice” that spake with him, the illumination which fell upon 
him from the aspect of the transfigured Humanity of the Lord, 
in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks; at whose feet he 
sank down as in himself dead, till new life entered into him 
through the touch of the Saviour’s hand, and the accompanying 
power of His word: “ Fear not; I am the first and the last; I 
am He that liveth and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for 
evermore, Amen ; and have the keys of hell and of death.’’And 
so He itis, and no other, to whom is attributed in this chapter, 
without any sort of reserve or qualification, the fulness of self- 
existent being comprehended in the name Jehovah, the J AM 
of the Old Testament. For what less than this is the declara- 
tion: “I am Alphaand Omega, the beginning and the ending, 
saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, 
the Almighty.” 

In full keeping with this, accordingly, is the style of authority 
in which the churches are addressed in the second and third 
chapters, based as the addresses are on the assertion of the most 
absolute omniscience and omnipotence from beginning to end. 

And then when the scene of the fourth and fifth chapters 
opens upon us, representing the array of judgment in the hea- 
venly world, by which room was to be made for the revelation 
of the Church in its millennial or last form, it need create in us 
no surprise to find the Divine Man, Christ Jesus, seated on the 
throne of heaven itself, in full heavenly glory; as in the vision 
which Isaiah saw centuries before, when he beheld His glory, 
and spake of Him (Is. vi. 1-4, John xii. 41); saluted and 
adored in this ca$e, as in that, with the unresting acclamation, 
“ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and 
is to come.”’ An adoration, which attains to the highest con- 
ceivable grandeur, when the universal celestial world, through 
all its spheres, is found joining with full orbed harmony in 
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the song of our human redemption: “ Blessing, and honor, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 

This is enough. It is not necessary, for our object here, to 
go farther. Jesus Christ it is, and no other, who binds the uni- 
verse into one, and to Him alone is due the sacramental an- 
them; “Thee, mighty God, heavenly King, we magnify and 
praise. With patriarchs and prophets, apostles and martyrs ; 
with the holy Church throughout all the world; with the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, the joyful assembly and congregation of the 
first-born on high; with the innumerable company of angels 
round about Thy throne, the heaven of heavens, and all the 
powers therein; we worship and adore Thy glorious name, join- 
ing in the song of the cherubim and seraphim, and with united 
voice saying—Holy, Holy, Holy, Tord God of Sabaoth, heaven 
and earth are full of the majesty of Thy glory.” 

It is all one system, conjoined in its parts just as intimately 
as the economy of the human body; in which is involved ne- 
cessarily a common working from first to last; and hence, the 
last act of the Divine Logos in clothing Himself with our fallen 
humanity, for the purpose of raising it into full unity with His 
divinity, necessarily takes hold of the entire process of creation 
going before it, and becomes thus a re-constitution of its uni- 
versal order. In this sense His coming into the world, that He 
might bear witness to the truth, was not simply for men on 
earth, but for the whole spiritual creation at the same time, 
which has its basis and ultimation mysteriously in the natural 
world. It was the principle of the first creation, by which in 
the beginning “all things were created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers; Which is before all 
things, and by which all things consist ;” this same principle, 
we say, now in the fulness of time, deepening itself to the point 
of the last extreme need into which the universe had come 
through sin, so as to covercome what was wrong, and thus bring 
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in a general rectification of the disorder, a new reign of truth 
and righteousness that should be felt through all worlds; at 
the head of which then the conquering Redeemer should appear 
ever after, in full human form, as “the Beginning, the first- 
born from the dead—that in all things He might have the pre- 
eminence.” For it pleased the Father, we are told, “ that in 
Him should ALL FULNEsS dwell; and, having made peace by 
the blood of His cross, by Him, to reconcile all things unto 
Himself—by Hr, whether they be things in earth, or things 
in heaven ”’ (Col. i. 15-20), 

How the coming of our Lord into the world was to work 
thus principially for the reconstruction and harmonization of 
the universal order of things in heaven and things on earth, we 
are not directly told; and no doubt the whole subject belongs 
to those “‘deep things of God” the knowledge of which can 
never reach for us here beyond the most unclear and imperfect 
apprehension, as it must transcend also forever the full intelli- 
gence even of the angelic world. We know very little indeed 
even of those points, in which the manifestation of Christ in the 
flesh is supposed to regard most immediately the personal sal- 
vation simply of men, separately considered in their present 
earthly state; and hence our common theological and homi- 
letical talk on such doctrinal themes as the Trinity, the hu- 
manity of our Lord, the atonement, justification by faith, re- 
generation, and so on, is for the most part, as all thoughtful 
minds can easily see, little better than a confusion of tongues 
and the darkening of counsel by words without knowledge. 
How much more, then, must we be incapable of taking in what 
this great mystery of godliness means in its universal scope 
and range, as having to do, in the way we have now seen, with 
the consummation of all things in the heavenly world ? 

Still we are not absolutely without light in the case. We 
have at least the general primary purpose of the great central 
and fundamental fact of the Incarnation affirmed from the 
lips of our Lord Himself, and we owe it to ourselves as well as 
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to Him not to submit to its being wrested from our grasp, but 
to hold fast to it as the sheet-anchor of our Christian life. 

“To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.’” So speaks 
the Amen Himself, the Faithful and true Witness, the Be- 
ginning of the creation of God. This much, then, is sure, 
whatever else may be dark. Manifold other things lie involved 
of course in the carrying out of this great purpose, both as 
regards the economy of grace in our earthly world, and as re- 
gards the broader economy of everlasting righteousness in the 
heavenly world ; but then these other things must be viewed as 
secondary only, and as having their significance wholly in that 
which is primary. Order here, as everywhere else, is heav- 
en’s first law, which can never be disregarded even in things 
otherwise right, without ruinous wrong. Particulars, to be true, 
must ever be comprehended in their proper general ; and that 
general here is what has now been stated. Christ came into the 
world that He might BEAR WITNESS UNTO THE TRUTH. 

The general proposition here, however, goes farther than 
this. It sets before us directly the way in which only it was 
possible for Christ, the King of Truth, to bear witness to it; 
that is, to affirm and uphold it, in the circumstances into which 
the spiritual universe had come at the time of His advent; and 
in doing this it clearly determines at the same time the funda- 
mental nature of the actual testimony itself which was thus the 
object of His mission. The testimony was not to be accom- 
plished in the way of any merely outward speech or work, flowing 
down miraculously into the world from the throne of God in 
heaven ; nor yet in the way of any doctrine or work simply on 
the part of our incarnate Lord Himself when in the world, pro- 
ceeding from His incarnation as a supposed sine qua non, or 
merely instrumental, external condition, without which such 
redemptory activities could not have come to pass, according 
to the record we have of them in the Gospel. As if the angels 
could spend their eternity, and find their heaven, in the earnest 
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study (1 Pet.i. 12) or adoring contemplation of such a Corliss 
engine as that brought in to run the machinery-hall of the Apoca- 
lypse! Let us be glad and rejoice, together with the angels, that 
the reign of all such theology is fast passing away, we may be 
sure, never more to return. The testimony of Jesus in the 
Apocalypse, and in the Word of God at large, means no such 
miserable abstraction as this. It holds altogether, first of all, 
in the living and life-giving transaction of the iacarnation 
itself; and just that, and nothing else, is what He means when 
He says, To this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I might bear witness unto the truth. 

The witnessing, we say, lay essentially in the mystery of 
His advent itself. That includes in it we know a whole uni- 
verse of other things, flowing forth from it as “rivers of living 
water,” or salient from within it as “‘ water springing up into 
everlasting life;” but with all this, the entire Gospel of the 
grace of God is the work which Christ wrought out, first of all, 
when He “humbled Himself to be born of the Virgin,” and so 
came into the world by a real (and not merely phantasmagoric) 
taking on of our humanity, in the way of all true human de- 
velopment and progression, running through infancy, child- 
hood and youth up to mature manhood; the whole process 
conducted by Himself (in vast and mighty conflict with all the 
powers of hell), so as to move steadily onward in its course 
WITHOUT SIN, till it ended in the full glorification spoken of in 
His great pontifical prayer (John xvii.). Of which end or 
triumphant conclusion it is said: “ When Thou hadst over- 
come the sharpness of death, Thou didst open the kingdom of 
heaven,” —that is, the kingdom of truth, righteousness and 
everlasting order, otherwise barred against men,—“ to all be- 
lievers.”” 

It belongs to the instrnmental or mechanical notion of 
Christ just noticed, to make no account whatever, for the 
most part, of His taking on of our humanity in the way here 
mentioned, as being itself the substantial sense of His advent 
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or coming into the world, and thus the substantial sense at the 
same time of the work which He came into the world to 
accomplish; namely, the affirmation of eternal righteousness, 
the union of earth with heaven, and hereby the making of re- 
demption and salvation possible for men. Those with whom 
that wrong notion reigns will have it that the incarna- 
tion was at once at its end where it began, in our Saviour’s 
birth; or at least, that it matured itself subsequently by 
simply passive growth without tasking at all the powers of 
His own spiritual life; that it is only unprofitable specula- 
tion at best to inquire (as the angels are forever doing) 
into the nature of the hypostatical union, since that has 
nothing to do with practical and experimental religion ; that 
the public outward ministry of Christ joined with His atoning 
death on the cross, without any real wrestling whatever with 
the powers of the unseen world, exhausted the entire signifi- 
cance of His human life on earth; and that His subsequent 
glorification, therefore, is to be regarded in the light of a 
reward simply bestowed upon Him for His perfected work 
going before. But such thinking most assuredly falls short 
of the Scriptural view of this great subject; and one can 
hardly help feeling that it requires some measure of wilful 
blindness not to see, in the face of the plain teaching of God’s 
word, that the idea of our Lord’s glorification in particular 
carries with it a meaning that transcends infinitely the whole 
order of thought thus brought into view. 

There are two states, we know, in the life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, a state of humiliation and a state of exaltation. He 
humbled Himself and became obedient unto death; and there- 
fore God hath highly exalted Him. He endured the cross, 
despising the shame; and in consequence is set down at the 
right hand of the Throne of God. All this at the same time, 
as we know from Himself, through His own will and power. 
These two states existed in Him to a certain extent syn- , 
chronously during the “‘ days of His flesh;”’ the higher then 
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being, however, more or less under veil of the lower, with only 
occasional and partial manifestations of its proper inherent 
glory ; while the reigning relation between the two states was 
plainly, nevertheless, that of sequence, in which the state of 
humiliation was required to pass away ultimately altogether in 
the state of exaltation. So much was involved in the very idea 
of Christ’s being born and coming into the world. The Divine 
in the Lord thus taking hold upon the human, in the way of 
egress from the bosom of the Father, must by the process of the 
incarnation itself so lift the human into one with its own life, 
as to return with it in full finally into “‘the glory which it had 
with the Father before the world was”’ (John xvii. 5.) For 
how else could its being born into the world have proved to be 
more at best than a Gnostic abortion? The descending of the 
Divine here into the lowest parts of the earth drew after it, 
with inexorable consequence, the ascending up again of the 
human, made one with the Divine, far above all heavens, that 
the whole Christ might from that time onward fill all things 
(Eph. iv. 10). ‘1 came forth from the Father,’’ we hear 
Him say in words of unutterable depth, “and am come into the 
world; again I leave the world, and go to the Father ’’ (John 
xvi, 28.) This is essentially of one sense with His speech to 
Pilate: ‘To this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth.” For 
it is no ordinary mission or sending of a human prophet, like 
Moses or John the Baptist, that is meant in either case. It is 
a going forth from the absolute being of God, and a returning 
thither again in new relation to men and to the world at large, 


the movement involving in it at the same time no breaking | 


away even for a moment from the ground of the absolute to 
which it belongs throughout. This is what we are to under- 
stand where it is said, ‘‘ No man hath ascended up to heaven, 
but He that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man 
which is in heaven ” (John iii. 13.) The incarnation has in 
it necessarily that circular order—the letting down of the 
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heavenly to the plane of the earthly, for the purpose of raising 
the earthly into union with the life of the heavenly where this 
had become otherwise impracticable by reason of sin. And so 
it is, that it has become the ordained Jaw in like form also of 
the new spiritual creation universally; its archetype or origi- 
nal pattern, and at the same time its omnipotent principle and 
plastic cause; as it is made to be by our Lord Himself, where 
He gives utterance in His interview with Nicodemus to the 
mystical word just quoted, as the true key for understanding 
both the necessity and the possibility of regeneration or the 
new birth from above. 

It is not necessary for our present object, we repeat, that we 
should be able to know or say how exactly the coming of 
Christ in the flesh, thus issuing, as it is represented to do, 
with triumphant inward necessity, in the glorification of His 
humanity, through its full unition with His divinity, serves to 
accomplish the great ends of redemption and salvation which 
are ascribed to it in the Gospel. It is enough for us to know, 
that this, in fact, whether we understand it or not, was what 
our Lord proposed to accomplish by thus humbling Himself to 
the estate of our humanity, and that therefore the whole wis- 
dom and power and glory of the Gospel must be regarded as ac- 
tually revealing themselves in this way, and in this way only, 
Christ, the King of truth, the Divine Word, which is the prin- 
ciple and source of all light, order and law in God’s universe, 
became incarnate that He might bear witness to the truth; 
that is, effectually introduce the truth into the fallen life of 
the world as it then stood. The movement of the incarnation 
was itself the work by which He did this; a work that 
ran through all the days of His flesh—during which, we are 
told, ‘‘ He offered up prayers and supplications, with strong 
crying and tears unto Him that was able to save Him.’’ So 
that, “‘though He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by 
the things which He suffered;’’ in consequence of which, 
“being made perfect, He became the author of eternal salva- 
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tion to all that obey Him” (Heb. v. 7.) This is plain; and 
it is equally plain then, that “ being made perfect,” in this 
case, means simply the glorification of His humanity in the 
way of its full taking up into His divinity, which was from the 
first the ultimate scope of the whole mystery. That is in 
truth the summit and crown of the universal Gospel, and 
though last is essentially first in its heavenly constitution ; so 
that we may well understand the chief place which is always 
assigned to it in the Scriptures. 

And yet how strangely the true sense of it is overlooked, if 
not positively ignored, by a large part of our modern Chris- 
tianity ; which in its zeal for the credit of our Saviour’s 
blessed passion and death (too often, alas, under the view of 
mere commercial significance and worth), is so apt to remand 
into the region of pure abstraction all that is said in the Scrip- 
tures of the power of His resurrection and “the glory that 
should follow,” and to treat it in truth as if it had no existence. 
**O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken,”’ is the voice of the risen Saviour Himself to all such ; 
“ ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into 
His glory?” (Luke xxiv. 25, 26.) How much of the Old Testa- 
ment in fact looks directly to this glorification we can easily 
see, as soon as any living sense of what the thing itself means 
comes to be in our own minds when we read the sacred volume. 
The sufferings of Christ are there, too; His heavy temptations 
and mighty conflicts with the powers of hell; but always as 
contrast and background only, in some way, to the grand jubi- 
lation: “God has gone up with a shout, the Lord with the 
sound of a trumpet! sing praises to God, sing praises; sing 
praises unto our King, sing praises” (Ps. xlvii. 5,6.) The 
burden of history, prophecy and psalm for the inwardly hearing 
ear, is still ever at last: “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and 
be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; and the king of glory shall 
come in. Who is this king of glory? The Lord strong and 
mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. Lift up your heads, O ye 
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gates ; even lift them up, ye everlasting doors; and the king 
of glory shall come in. Who is this king of glory? The Lord 
of hosts, he is the king of glory. Selah!” 

In the New Testament, the Word tabernacling in flesh is 
from the first this glory or shekinah, struggling as it were into 
view through the cloud above the mercy-seat, “full of grace 
and truth.” On the mount of transfiguration, it came out for 
a moment in full vision when His whole person became trans- 
fused from within with preternatural splendor, and there stood 
with Him Moses and Elias, who appeared also in glory (the 
Old Testament Law and Prophecy, in fact, made lustrous 
through the inshining of His presence), and “spake of His de- 
cease which He should accomplish at Jerusalem ;”’ all ending 
in that voice from the overshadowing cloud: “ This is My be- 
loved Son; hear Him.” But it is where the life of the Lord on 
earth refers itself directly to its own actual purpose and end, as 
something to be reached only through its whole previous his- 
torical movement—especially as we have this most clearly set 
forth in the gospel of St. John—that the glorification here 
spoken of is found to be all that we have been now trying to 
show; namely, the perfected work of redemption itself, brought 
out and established forever in the full reciprocal union of the 
divine and human as absolutely one in Christ. 

What can be a plainer assertion of such universal depend- 
ence of the Gospel in its previous humiliation on its own ul- 
timate exaltation in this way, than that wonderful word (John 
vii. 39), the unavoidable sense of which is so widely overlooked: 
“This spake He of the Spirit, which they that believed on 
Him should receive; for the Holy Ghost was not yet; because 
that Jesus was not yet glorified ;’’ in other words, had not yet 
attained to the point where His humanity could be all that it 
was required to be through union with His divinity, for real 
life-communication between God and men, answering to the 
sense of what He had just said: “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto Me, and drink. He that believeth on Me, as the 
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Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.” 

No wonder then, looking at the subject in this view, that the 
tedetware or perfecting of Christ should loom into such intense 
importance as we find given to it in the closing chapters of 
St. John, where the whole evangelical history seems to issue at 
last in the idea of His glorification, as that by which only such 
perfecting could be brought to pass. ‘ The hour is come, that 
the Son of Man should be glorified ”’—we hear Him saying in 
the near hour of His last conflict: ‘‘ Now is my soul troubled ; 
and what shal] I say? Father, save Me from this hour? but 
for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify Thy 
name. Then came there a voice from heaven, saying, I have 
both glorified it, and will glorify it again’ (John xii. 23-28). 
Again, soon after, and in still closer communion with the end: 
** Now is the Son of man glorified, and God is glorified in Him. 
If God be glorified in Him, God shall also glorify Him in Him- 
self, and shall straightway glorify Him.” Then follows the 
deep pathos of His last valedictory discourse—still sounding 
through the ages with a voice that is heard above ali the roar 
and tumult of the world’s outward life—in which the all in 
all of His coming into the world is made throughout to resolve 
itself into the Promise of the Holy Ghost; the Spirit of truth, 
“‘whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, 
neither knoweth Him,” but who yet was to convince the world 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment, and to carry out and 
complete the full purpose of His incarnation, as it could not be 
completed in any other way. 

In this entire discourse one thought reigns throughout—the 
thought of the glorification of His humanity by its full unition 
with the Father, then just ready to be accomplished through 
His death on the cross, as that whereby only room could be made 
for the free pentecostal going forth of His mediatorial grace 
toward man. “It is expedient for you that I go away; if I go 
not away the Comforter will not come.”’— I will not leave you 
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comfortless; I will come to you,” of course in the mission 
of the Comforter. ‘When the Comforter is come, whom 
I will.send unto you from the Father,” the Son being now in 
His glorification absolutely one with the Father, “ He shall tes- 
tify of Me.”’ “He shall not speak of Himself,” His presence 
being one with the being of the Son, who is at the same time 
one with the being of the Father; and so therefore, ‘“‘ He shall 
glorify Me; for He shall receive of mine, and shall show it 
unto you.”—“ A little while and ye shall not see Me; and 
again a little while and ye shall see Me, because I go to the 
Father ;” which was the end, in truth, of His whole coming into 
the world, and His investiture at once with the full power and 
glory of the Father for the purposes of His kingdom, whereby 
His presence and working in the world would be found to sur- 
pass immeasurably all they had been before. ‘ At that day ye 
shall ask in my name; and I say not unto you that I will pray 
the Father for you; for the Father Himself loveth you, be- 
cause ye have loved Me, and have believed that I came out 
from God.” A belief, which of itself involved in it the idea of 
His full regression again into God, doing away with all such 
previous relative inferiority as might lie in the thought of His 
praying for them to the Father, as to one different from and 
“ greater than” Himself. His “ going to the Father’’ was now 
about to put an end to all that. ‘“ He that believeth on Me, 
the works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than 
these shall he do, because I go unto my Father; and whatso- 
ever ye shall ask in my name that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask any thing in my 
name | WILL Do IT,” not as the mere proxy of the Father most 
certainly, but as His undivided presence and fulness. 

All this, however, but paves the way for the vista of super- 
nal majesty and glory, that opens upon us in the Pontifical 
Prayer found in the seventeenth chaper of the Gospel of St. 
John ; where the truth now before us is brought to its full focus, 
in the inmost sanctuary, as it were, of its own eternal consumma- 
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tion. “Father, the hour is come; glorify Thy Son, that Thy 
Son also may glorify Thee!” “TI have glorified Thee on the 
earth, I have finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do.” 
And what was this work? “I have manifested Thy name unto 
the men which Thou gavest Me out of the world.” That 
manifestation could be only in and by Christ “ coming forth 
from the Father and coming into the world,” so as to bring the 
knowledge of God home to the sense of men as the power of 
“eternal life,” something otherwise beyond their reach; and 
it carried with it necessarily, in this view, a progressive work 
on the part of the Son, showing forth the glory of the Father 
more and more, with constant determination to the point where 
it was to become complete finally by the act of the Incarnate 
Christ, in again ‘‘ leaving the world and going to the Father.” 
This was the work which He had finished; and so it follows: 
“ Now, O Father, glorify Thou Me with Thine own self, with 
the glory which I had with Thee before the world was.” All 
to carry out: the great object for which He had thus appeared in 
the flesh, the everlasting salvation of the men in whose souls 
room had been (or might be) found for the truth conveyed to 
them through His life. “I have given unto them Thy words ;— 
they have received them, and have known surely that I came 
out from Thee ;—and now I am no more in the world, but come 
unto Thee;—I have given them Thy word;—they are not of 
the world, even as I am not of the world. Sanctify them 
through Thy truth; Thy word is truth.” Who may not see 
that the word thus declared to be truth, means nothing less 
than life proceeding in this form from Him who is the Fountain 
of life—which also indeed is the only Scriptural idea of either 
sanctity or sanctification. And so it follows; ‘As Thou hast 
sent Me into the world, even so have I sent them into the world. 
And for their sakes I sanctify Myself’’—that is, make Myself 
perfect through suffering, by thus fulfilling all righteousness, 
and finishing the work which Thou gavest Me to do, out to the 
point of full recuperation of the glory which I had with Thee 
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before the foundation of the world—“ that they also might be 
sanctified through the truth.” Language, that shows very con- 
clusively the archetypal relation there is between the life of the 
Second Adam, the Lord from heaven, and the life of all His 
saints; in virtue of which, the regeneration of every true 
Christian is, on its vastly lower plane, a real effigy of the glo- 
rification of Christ—not intelligible at all, indeed, save in the 
light of this transcendent mystery. 

And who may not feel how this whole priestly service goes 
now to illustrate and intensify again the sense of the oracle 
spoken to Pilate; ‘Thou sayest that I amaking. To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness to the truth. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice.” 

The actual full glorification to which all tended from the 
beginning breaks upon us in the announcement, after He had 
risen from the dead: ALL POWER IS GIVEN UNTO ME IN HEA- 
VEN AND IN EARTH. 

In this character, Jesus Christ, the Manifestation of the In- 
visible God in human form, “received up into glory,” now 
reigns in the heavenly world, at the head of the universal cre- 
ation of God. All power belongs to Him, without any sort of 
limitation, in heaven and on earth. It is His, not by incon- 
ceivable delegation or commission merely, but by inherent pos- 
session. All things are under His feet. The transient distinc- 
tion, My Father is greater than I, has lost itself forever in the 
higher word, J and my Father are one. He is thus the com- 
prehension of the universal creation of God in all its parts, and 
for that reason necessarily the recapitulation of it also in its 
entire movement from the beginning. The whole of it is taken up 
into Him, as its Alpha and Omega, its first and its last—all 
previous existence being made to complete itself now, in the 
final constitution of things brought to pass by His glorification. 
And this final constitution of things, which could be reached 
only through the coming of Christ in the flesh, what is it else 
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than the very kingdom of truth and reign of righteousness 
which He was born into the world to establish, and over which 
He now reigns King forever ? 

And just this it is which makes Him to be in Himself, first 
of all, the universal life and law and order of the kingdom over 
which He reigns as King. It begins in Him, and holds in Him 
throughout, in strict conformity with His own word: “I am 
the way, the truth and the life; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me.” No communication can have place with the 
fountain of life in God, except through the truth, which is the 
outflowing light from this fountain, in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Word, having this life in it as its essence, is “the light of 
men ;” and only in and by it, is it possible for either angels or 
men to see light. Here, accordingly the testimony of Jesus, 
starts and in a certain sense ends; although the whole universe 
of life, righteousness, and truth, is filled with it at the same 
time, as it flows forth with living power from His presence. 

Thus it is that the testimony extends and perpetuates itself 
in all the angelic heavens, as we have seen it to be represented 
in the Apocalypse. These, in their boundless amplitude, reflect 
from all sides the glory of the Lord, as it shines upon them 
continually from the throne of His majesty on high, and in 
this way they may be said to be always casting their crowns at 
His feet, and sounding forth that grand hymn of praise: “Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and power; 
for Thou hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure they are 
and were created.” We must, however, go far beyond the no- 
tion of any simply self-moved homage, offered in this case to 
the majesty of Him who sits upon the throne. That would be 
after all a dead witness; whereas, it lies in the very conception 
of the testimony of Jesus Christ, that it should have in it the 
very life of the truth itself to which it bears witness, and this it 
can have, as we have seen, only from Christ Himself. It fol- 
lows, then, that the angels have no power to glorify and praise 
the Lord, except as their spiritual being, in the form of wisdom 
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and love, is received by them continually from Him whom they 
worship. It is only in like way, indeed, that even the natural 
heavens, on a lower plane, declare the glory of God (Ps. xix.), 
by the presence of the Divine word or truth—not dead, but 
living—which is forever settled in them, so that they continue 
this day according to God’s ordinances (Ps. cxix. 89-91). And 
the natural here, as always, is but an image, of what is higher 
than itself; setting forth the order and stability of the spiritual 
universe under the same view. Here, too, the heavens are for- 
ever telling the glory of the Lord, and bearing witness to the 
truth of His kingdom, by simply taking it into themselves with- 
out resistance, and allowing it to shine through them as 
though it were their own; when they know it, and will it, at 
the same time, to be only and wholly from Jehovah their King. 
In this reign of order, unity, harmony and law, proceeding for- 
ever from the Incarnate Word, the angels universally—no two 
of them alike—live, move, and have their being; and have part 
thus in such a plenitude of ever-growing blessedness and joy, as 
no heart of man on earth can possibly conceive. 

The angelic heavens collectively bear witness, in the way 
now stated, to the Lord of life and glory; and each single an- 
gel, in the general order, proclaims the same testimony in a 
way special and peculiar to himself. For are they not all min- 
istering spirits rejoicing to do His will; and how can they do 
it, in living and not dead way, if they be not actuated by the 
life of His will in themselves; in other words, if each one of 
them be not (separately considered) an organ and bearer of the 
Lord’s life, and thus an image of the kingdom of heaven in its 
widest view. 

And as it is with the heavenly world in what has now been 
said, so it is also with the Church on earth; which in particu- 
lar is called the body of Christ, just because it is regarded as 
having its universal life from Him as its glorified Head. And 
what is thus true of the Church as a whole, is here then again, 
as in the case of the heavenly world, true also of every real 
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member of the Church; in full assimilation still with the idea 
of a living body, where not only every organ commonly so 
called, but every fibre, vesicle, or particle of matter belonging 
to each organ, is an image of the body in full, and belongs to 
it only by the life which is at work in it every instant, as if it 
were all its own, from the general system. 

And this life-communion by which the Church on earth is 
made to be one in her glorified Head, as we have already seen 
from the Apocalypse, is at the same time necessarily communion 
of life also with the kingdom of the Lord on high; binding both 
orders of existence, the heavenly and the earthly, into one, and 
causing the life of the Lord to vibrate or pulsate, as it were, 
through the heavenly down into all the length and breadth of 
the earthly. 

This is the TESTIMONY OF JESUS; not any utterance of angels 
or men spoken of Him in an outward way—in that sense He 
“receives not testimony from man”’ (John v. 34); but the self- 
testimony of the glorified Saviour Himself—the Word Incar- 
nate, the Way, the Truth, the Life, the Light of the World— 
pouring itself forth into the heavens, and filling the whole earth 
with its presence; taking up into itself all the finished work 
of Christ, whether as Creator or Redeemer, from the beginning 
of the world, and causing it to shine before the universe with a 
glory far beyond the light of ten thousand suns. All this not 
as something for thought simply or passive contemplation, but 
as the full activity of life and boundless power everywhere, all 
flowing from the “fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” 

Angels and men in this way, of course, have part in the tes- 
timony of Jesus Christ, only as they respond to it with an in- 
ward Amen in their own hearts, and so allow it to have free 
course and to be glorified in their lives. That is the office of 
their faith, which of itself implies, however, the vivifying 
presence of love or charity in their faith to make it what the 
case requires. ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord’’—in 
this sense, and in this sense only (Is, xliii. 10). So John speaks 
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of himself—the brother and companion in tribulation of all true 
believers—as suffering “for the testimony of Jesus Christ”’ 
(Rev. i. 9); and so also the angel speaks, representative of all 
the angels, when John fell at his feet to worship him: “See thou 
doit not; Iam thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren that have 
the testimony of Jesus ; worship God ; for the testimony of Jesus 
is the spirit of prophecy” (Rev. xix. 10; xxii. 8, 9). Whether 
it be believer on the earth or angel in heaven, his witness is not 
to be regarded as having any value or weight from himself, but 
as being simply the living truth of the Lord working in him, 
and through him as its organ. Is not just this in fact the sig- 
nification of that mysterious declaration: ‘‘He that cometh 
from heaven is above all? And what He hath seen and heard, 
that He testifieth. He that hath received His testimony, hath 
set to his seal that God is true. For He whom God hath sent 
speaketh the words of God” (John iii. 31-34). 

The world of truth over which Christ reigns, and for which 
He is throughout the principle and power of life, is of illimita- 
ble extent. But it rests, from beginning to end, on two vast 
ground-truths, we may call them, which start forth immediately 
as one from His throne in heaven; and from thence, make 
themselves felt, with indissoluble union, out to the farthest ex- 
tremities of His kingdom. And these especially are the object 
of regard for the Apocalypse, in all that is said there of the 
testimony of Jesus, as having so much to do with the ushering 
in of the new heaven and the new earth by our Lord’s second 
advent. They answer to the two tables of the Law, as reduced 
to their fundamental sense by our Lord Himself: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets” (Matt. xxii. 37-40). And so, corres- 
ponsively again, they fall in with the two constituent powers of 
the soul, through which room is found in it for the reception of 
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the Law in this double form; namely, the will-power and the 
power of intelligence, which together, in their proper conjunc- 
tion, as charity (heaven-born), and faith (issuing from this), 
make, universally, the true life of the Church. They are, in 
truth, the two witnesses spoken of in the 11th chapter of the 
Apocalypse; of whom it is said, ‘“‘ These are the two olive trees, 
and the two candlesticks standing before the God of the earth”’; 
with clear reference to Zech. iv. 2, 3, 11-14, where the vision, 
beyond all question, symbolizes the idea of just such influx of 
life and light from heaven, in distinction from all dead self- 
intelligence and self-action made to stand in their place. For 
what else are we to understand by the declaration: “This is 
the word of the Lord to Zerubbabel, saying, Not by might, 
nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

In the Apocalyptic “‘Testimony of Jesus,” which looks to 
the state of the Church made complete through the second 
coming of her Lord, these two fundamentals of all religion 
stand out before us in this following form: 

First ; the truth, seen and from the heart acknowledged, that 
Jesus Christ is in very deed what He represents Himself to be 
in His Word, the fullness of the Godhead bodily; that all 
power belongs to Him in heaven and in earth; that the Father 
hath given all things into His hand; that the Father is in Him, 
and not knowable or approachable at all under any other view; 
that He and the Father are one. To see and feel this, so as to 
avoid not only the monstrous error of Unitarianism on the one 
hand, but also the error of Tritheism, the perilous phantasy of 
three separate Gods, on the other hand; to have Peter's faith, 
so as to be able to say boldly, Thou art the Son of the Living 
God; and to look toward the Divine accordingly, in all wor- 
ship (even in the use of the Lord’s prayer itself, with its ad- 
dress to the Father), as being for us wholly and only in the 
glorified, actual Human Christ, and not as an object of thought 
outside of Him or beyond Him: this, and nothing short of this, 
is the sense of the first and great commandment here, on which 
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is made to hinge the universal power of the Gospel for the ac- 
complishment of its last and highest ends. 

Secondly ; the truth, seen and from the heart acknowledged, 
that obeying the commandments of the Lord, thus raised within 
the soul to the proper throne of His glory in the way of be- 
lieving worship (by “‘ ceasing to do evil and learning to do well’), 
is the one only mode by which men may so approach the Lord 
as to come into real conjunction with Him and thus have part 
in His everlasting righteousness and salvation. So much is at 
once signified, in fact, where the Decalogue, in the Old Testa- 
ment, is called The Testimony ; with the direction, “Thou shalt 
put into the ark the testimony which I shall give thee” (Ex. 
xxv. 16); whereby this then itself also became “the ark of the 
covenant,” just because the Law of the Lord which was in it, is 
in truth that which binds God to men, the medium of all life- 
communication, or real coming together, between Him and His 
people. This, and nothing other than this, is the second com- 
mandment in the kingdom of Christ, like unto the first and 
flowing forth from it, as the necessary completion of that great 
word: ‘Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will 
dwell with them, and they shall be His people, and God Him- 
self shall be with them, and be their God”’ (Rev. xxi. 3). 

The “obedience of faith,’ what is it else than the conjunc- 
tion of these two fundamentals of all religion brought together 
in an inward and not merely outward way? Faith, the living 
apprehension and acknowledgment of God; obedience, the 
drawing nigh of the soul to God by submission to His revealed 
will or word, recognized as the power of a living and life-giving 
reality proceeding directly from God. 

So in the Old Testament: ‘Let us hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter: Fear God, and keep His commandments; for 
this is’’—not just the whole duty, as the English text supplies 
the word, nor yet the whole happiness or wisdom or glory, as 
might be also said, but—“the WHOLE of man,”’ his only true 
being, that which alone makes him to be man (and not beast) in 
the true and proper sense of the term (Eccles. xii. 13). 
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And what is it now but this old commandment, in force from 
the beginning (1 John ii. 7, 8), which comes before us in clari- 
fied form—*“‘ because the darkness is past, and the true light 
now shineth”—in the “Testimony of Jesus Christ,” as we have 
here had it under consideration? “I am the light of the 
world; he that followeth Me, shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life” (John viii. 12). That is at once 
faith and obedience, and thus living participation in the life of 
the Lord. ‘To whom shall we go? Thou hast words of eter- 
nal life’”’—words, which have in them “spirit and life” from 
Thyself, and are thus the effectual medium of conjunction with 
Thee, the fountain of all life (John vi. 68). What is thus said 
of Christ's words is necessarily true of the Holy Scriptures 
throughout, if they are indeed the Word of God with any real 
distinction from the ‘“‘ word of man’’ (1 Thess. ii. 13); and thus 
it is, that the Lord rides forth gloriously, we may say, on this 


Word, “conquering and to conquer,” in the exercise of His 
Divine sovereignty as the King of Truth, as we have it sym- 
bolized plainly in the vision of the white horse and his rider 
(Rev. xix. 11-16). That, in brief, is what we are to under- 
stand by the second clause of the angel’s declaration, The testi- 
mony of Jesus is THE SPIRIT OF PROPHECY. 


J. WintraMson Nevin, 
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Modern Revivals. 


Art. IIL—MODERN REVIVALS. 


BY THE REV. E. V. GERHART, D. D. 


WE are neither hostile nor indifferent to the measures pur- 
sued by the greater part of American Christians for the purpose 
of bringing men into the communion of the Church. Nor do 
we deny that a revival of religion, to adopt a common phrase- 
ology, may be necessary, and also beneficial in its results. 
That we presume to review the revivalism of our day and sub- 
ject its characteristic features to some critical inquiry, does not 
mean that we discern no elements of excellence in its methods 
and no genuine spiritual fruit produced by its labors. Whilst 
we cannot with good conscience join in promoting modern revi- 
vals nor defend the methods generally adopted, we are not 
among those who denounce the revivals of our time as nothing 
more than a sham or a delusion. 

In reviewing the prevailing revivalism, we only proceed on 
the general assumption that there is a safer and better way, a 
way more scriptural and more effectual for subduing men of the 
world to the obedience of the gospel and for perfecting the faith 
and holiness of professed followers of Christ. 

There are some characteristics of the spirit of our religious 
revivals that are certainly truly Christian, and cannot but com- 
mand the pious regard of those whose convictions of duty con- 
strain them to stand aloof. 

Much stress is laid on the necessity of appropriating Christ 
and His benefits by a living personal faith, and of attaining the 
spiritual consciousness of forgiveness of sins. The life of a 
true Christian, it is properly maintained, does not consist in a 
routine of ritual observances, not merely in saying prayers and 
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keeping the Church fasts, nor in a decent outward behaviour ; 
nor does the salvation of a sinner proceed from mere submis- 
sion to holy baptism and the formal celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. It cannot be denied, moreover, that the members of 
every branch of the Church, Protestant as well as Greek and 
Roman, are ever exposed to the danger of reposing in outward 
observances, whilst they overlook the necessity of a personal 
experience of the power and grace of the gospel. There is in 
consequence, without a doubt, a demand for that kind of 
preaching which will satisfy the emotional no less than the 
moral nature, and lead men to feel right as well as to think and 
act right. In as far as modern revivalism serves to bring this 
aspect of Christian truth distinctly to view and inflame the zeal 
of believers for Christ and His kingdom, it certainly accom- 
plishes a good work. 

Modern revivals insist on the duty of prayer and praise, and 
enforce this duty upon the heart and conscience. They seek 
also to promote the practice and cultivate the habit of devotion 
in every class of Christians. The religion of Christ is a life of 
spiritual and perpetual communion with Him, and in- Him of 
communion with God through the Holy Ghost: a communion 
which includes necessarily the lively personal activity of the 
believer himself. Such communion cunditions the vigor and 
growth of his faith. Prayer being the medium through which 
the richest divine blessings are obtained for ourselves and for 
others, we cannot but commend, however exceptional the man- 
ner of praying may sometimes be, the earnestness and confi- 
dence with which the privilege of direct personal approach to 
God is set forth and enforced. 

Another truly evangelical characteristic is the common prac- 
tice of intercessory prayer. All ranks and classes of the un- 
converted, without regard to religious belief or moral character, 
are made the subjects of intercession before God. Not by per- 
suasive eloquence, not by appeals to the motive of fear or hope, 
much less by any degree or kind of external power or compul- 
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sion, can impenitent men be constrained to give up the service 
of the world and follow Christ, but only by the quickening 
grace of His Word and Spirit. That believing prayer is a 
spiritual agency whereby, in connection with the faithful 
proclamation of the gospel, wicked men are turned from the 
service of Satan to the service of Christ, is a truth distinctly 
and repeatedly taught in. Holy Scripture. And that there is 
much occasion for emphasizing and enforcing the duty of in- 
tercessory prayer, all who are acquainted with the present state 
of the Church must readily admit. Among some there is 
either a secret unbelief or an enervating doubt respecting the 
efficacy of such prayer; among others, whose faith may not be 
weakened by doubt, a worldly-minded spirit causes habitual in- 
difference and negligence. Whilst we do not imply that the 
Church, in the regular use of the ordinary means of grace, fails 
to observe this duty and impress it upon all her members, yet 
we accord to modern revivalism the merit of giving prominence 
to the Christian duty of intercession and of promoting more 
general confidence in its efficacy. 

With intercessory prayer is connected the active co-opera- 
tion of laymen with the ministry in bringing the outside, neg- 
lected classes of society into the congregation of Christians. 
Whether the blame of neglect is justly due the large majority 
of evangelical ministers, or, to what extent, we do not now 
presume to determine; but the fact stares us in the face 
that but a small proportion of the mass of society is effectually 
reached by the ordinary agencies of the Church. A great deal 
is indeed done by pious men and women in carrying the bless- 
ings of the gospel into the lanes and alleys of our cities, and 
into the hovels of the degraded and poor; and in some places 
hundreds and even thousands are gathered into the Sunday- 
school. Nevertheless, the irreligion and spiritual destitution, 
especially in our larger towns and cities, is immense: Minis- 
ters cannot by themselves remedy the evil; and there are not 
many lay-members of the Church, especially not many men, 
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who recognize the obligation of devoting a part of their time to 
the spiritual needs of our non-church-going population. Modern 
revivals are an effort to meet this want. And in some measure 
the want is met. It is met by calling in the aid, awakening the 
zeal, and stimulating the missionary activity of the lay mem- 
bership. In this respect, the aim of revivalism is good, and 
the means are legitimate. The unordained layman as well as 
the ordained minister has a work to do in converting the world 
to Christ. We do not mean that the resources of the Church, 
when she confines herself to the ordinary means of edification 
and observes only the regular methods of practical activity, are 
not adequate to every state and condition of society, provided 
the fidelity and the zeal of the Church be commensurate with 
her obligation to Christ and the wants of the world; but we 
wish to do justice to modern revivalism by acknowledging that 
so far forth its animating spirit is scriptural. We may even 
admit more. The warmth with which revivalists have insisted 
on the co-operation of laymen, and the effects produced by such 
missionary activity, has in many cases reacted favorably on 
churches and ministers who cannot approve the religious revi- 
vals of our time. Such churches are more active and more 
successful in winning homeless wanderers into the fold of Christ, 
as an indirect consequence of the preaching and the labors of 
the revival system. 

There are some other excellencies which an unprejudiced cb- 
server will not refuse to accord to modern revivalism. But the 
concessions which we have made, and we have made them with 
a sense of gratitude to God, are sufficient to do justice to the 
system considered under its better aspects. Did the system 
not present another side of a very different character, we could 
join with its most ardent friends in advocating and promoting 
it. It is evident to us, however, that modern revivalism in- 
volves serious defects, defects both of a theological and practi- 
cal character. Indeed, we think there is an element of error 
in the fundamental conception pervading the entire system; an 
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error which in its operation in process of time neutralizes the 
good, and serves even to frustrate the noble purpose which the 
system seeks to accomplish. 

To begin with the idea of revival itself. To revive the reli- 
gious life of men presupposes a state of slumber or repose, a 
state of quiet indifference or lethargy. From this state of 
slumber they are to be aroused. Repose must give way to ac- 
tion; indifference to wakeful interest ; lethargy to animation, 
energy, zeal and labor. A revival of religion implies, not that 
men are lifeless, but just the contrary. It implies that men are 
spiritually alive. Their life is in a state of decadence. They 
are comparatively inactive in the service of Christ and in the 
work of the Church. 

In as far as a Christian may with propriety speak of a revi- 
val of religion the term is applicable, not to the world, but to 
the Church; not to unbelieving and unconverted men, regard- 
less of all their obligations to Christ, but to the members of the 
Christian community. Men of the world, imbued with its spirit 
and pursuing its aims, possess no Christian life. And where 
there is no Christian life, there can be no Christian revival. 
-An unbelieving world is utterly wanting in that kind of life 
which can be called Christian. What men of the world need 
is not a revival of their religious life, but to be begotten from 
above by the Spirit, whereby they become partakers of a new 
life, a life which none possess but the members of Christ. 

There is, indeed, a natural religious life outside of the Church 
and independent of Christianity. It is co-extensive with the 
nations and races of the human family. The life of man uni- 
versally, fallen, depraved and guilty though he be, is as truly 
religious as it is intellectual or physical. Hence, there may be 
a revival of religion in the world as there may be a revival of- 
Christianity in the Church. Individuals and communities may 
be revived religiously by means of appliances truly moral and 
religious, and yet the revival possess no Christian element. 
Men may become intensely religious, and yet not possess a 
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spark of true faith in Christ. To such a reaction in the sphere 
of man’s natural life, to such a transition from comparative in- 
difference to positive interest in divine things and spiritual 
truths, the expression, revival of religion, is properly applicable. 
Religious revivals, strictly speaking, are these undulatory move- 
ments upon the ocean of natural fuman life; and have no ne- 
cessary connection with the gospel. And were we disposed to 
press the logical force of the phraseology, we might deny that 
any revival of religion can issue in the conversion of men to 
Christ or in the true prosperity of the Church. But as the in- 
consistency is commonly accepted, and in the ordinary parlance 
of the pulpit and the press a religious revival means the revival 
of Christian life and the conversion of many to the obedience 
of the gospel, we shall in this connection make no account of 
what we regard as a misnomer. Yet the misnomer involves a 
confusion of thought which is prejudicial to correct views of 
Christianity. 

That there may be a relative decadence, followed by a revi- 
val of Christian life within the domain of the Christian Church, 
must be conceded. The causes are very numerous and vari- 
ous; but it does not comport with our design to consider them. 
Whatever the causes may be, or whether in every case we 
can assign the true cause or not, the fact is ostensible that in 
the history of the Church as a whole, as also in the history of 
a particular congregation and in that of the individual Chris- 
tian, there have been periods of declension. The tide of life, 
as it were, recedes from its elevated plane and lies quiescent at 
its lowest ebb; when in process of time a reaction ensues, and 
the tide of life rises and flows in mighty waves of overwhelm- 
ing power. 

In this low state of moral and spiritual indifference, when 
errors and corruptions, when worldliness and even vice may be 
in the ascendant, the Christian life is not necessarily extinct. 
It recedes, and for the time being succumbs to the power of 
our fallen nature, like our natural life when the virus of disease 
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has prostrated the entire man. Sooner or later the reaction 
must come; either a reaction or death. There is a limit be- 
yond which the depression of the bodily system cannot go. 
Then, if the remaining vitality be stronger than the virus of 
disease, the principle of life will reassert itself, and the man 
may be restored to the vigorsof health. So does the slumber- 
ing vitality of the Christian Church revive when depressed and 
overborne by moral and spiritual disease; for, unlike the natu- 
ral organization of man, the Church of Christ possesses a life 
which, though it may be enfeebled or perverted by the flesh and 
the world, yet cannot be totally destroyed. Her vitality, perpetu- 
ally nourished by the mysterious communion of Christ with His 
people, is ever stronger than the combined force of the flesh, 
the world and the devil. The awakening and reanimating of 
her life-powers comes from within, and operates according to 
the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 

The revival of faith and devotion, of zeal and good works, 
if genuine, is certainly something good. It is a rich blessing 
which calls for profound gratitude to Almighty God. But a re- 
vival is a spiritual good only in a reiative sense. It is like the 
convalescence of a man who has been prostrated by sickness. 
Convalescence is not the normal condition of a man’s life; but 
only the indispensable process by which he surmounts the ef- 
fects of disease and passes into the normal state. So is the re- 
vival of Christian life not the normal condition of the Church. 
Considered in the light of the New Testament, it must be re- 
garded merely as the transition from spiritual slumber to spirit- 
ual wakefulness, or from a deathlike torpor towards a condition 
in which the Christian life may live and grow normally. A 
revival is therefore something good or something evil, accord- 
ing to the relation in which we contemplate it. It is something 
good and necessary as compared with the spiritual declension 
and spiritual slumber into which the Church may have sunk. 
But it is an evil as compared with the steady growth and con- 
tinual progress of the Church which Holy Scripture teaches 
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and enjoins. A revival may be an unavoidable necessity; and 
when the necessity is upon the Church and a healthy reaction 
is in progress, it becomes every Christian, whether minister or 
layman, to sustain and promote it. But support, in order to 
be Scriptural, must be given a revival as being merely a tran- 
sient necessity, and with the object in view of producing a state 
of things wherein this necessity will be superceded. 

The system of modern revivals, as it appears to us, proceeds 
on the opposite assumption. The system assumes that a revi- 
val of religion is something good, and only good. A time of 
deep and general religious excitement is regarded as the best 
and most fruitful condition of the Church. Overlooking the 
principle that a religious revival, if genuine and scriptural, 
must by the very law of life be preceded by spiritual declen- 
sion and moral weakness, by spiritual sleep and indifference to 
divine things, and ignoring the fact that the warmth, not to say 
fever heat, of religious feeling which a revival excites, must be 
followed by a corresponding degree of inaction and coldness, 
the system, mistaking the abnormal for the normal status of 
Christian life, and investing the transient and exceptional with 
the character of the permanent and regular, aims at producing a 
revival by means of special appliances, and at promoting a suc- 
cession of revivals from time to time, always assuming arbitra- 
rily that as a matter of course the indispensable conditions of 
a genuine revival are present. 

Of this modern system of revivalism we may judge critically 
by its actual effects upon the condition of the Church and in 
the light of Holy Scripture. If either test be applied, the sys- 
tem, even as practiced under its better forms, will fail to sus- 
tain itself as the best and most effectual. And we venture this 
assertion, without denying or forgetting that it embraces some 
evangelical excellencies, and that many persons are thereby 
brought into the fold of Christ. Waiving the direct argument 
from Scripture, we shall confine ourselves to a brief considera- 
tion of the actual effects of the revival system, as these appear 
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in the character of Christianity in our own time and in our own 
country. 

One effect of modern revivalism is an extraordinary degree 
of insensibility to the claims of Christ and His Spirit, which 
follows by way of reaction from an extraordinary degree of re- 
ligious excitement. We do not forget that spiritual insensi- 
bility is frequently due to the operation of other causes: such 
as habits of vice, prevailing political corruption, excessive 
worldliness or the persistent refusal to yield to the demands of 
the gospel. Whilst these causes are continually debasing the 
religious mind, they and others of the same class are not the 
only causes, A cause, perhaps no less potent, is religious in- 
toxication. The spiritual stimulants administered by the revi- 
val system and greedily drank in by the popular mind, beget 
an unnatural pitch of exhilaration, and sometimes even of rap- 
ture not unlike that temporary nervous and muscular excite- 
ment caused by stimulating drinks. The character of the re- 
action is analogous. That morbid state of the body which must 
come in the morning, when the first effects of the excessive in- 
dulgence of the past night has subsided, that indescribable 
state when a man feels dissatisfied with himself and with every- 
thing else, is a fit illustration of that painful spiritual relaxa- 
tion and spiritual callousness which succeeds a period of unusual 
religious exhilaration. Experience and observation teach what 
an unnatural insusceptibility to spiritual things possesses some 
individuals and the religious mind of a community which is suf- 
fering the reaction from extraordinary religious stimulus. 
Many individuals whose religious emotions have thus been 
kindled into an unnatural glow, relapse into a peculiar kind of 
indifference and even aversion, from which, if rescued at all, 
they are delivered only with the utmost difficulty. A commu- 
nity which for a series of years has been subjected to revivals, 
has been aptly compared to a burnt district. The wild fire of 
fanaticism warps and hardens the religious life; and the un- 
natural insensibility may descend from one generation to an- 
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other. Only by patient, judicious and long-continued culture 
can the soil be restored to a condition of ordinary fertility. The 
history of different denominations in our country furnishes 
many illustrations of the correctness of this statement. 

Another effect of modern revivalism is the one-sided sub- 
jective character which the Christian life and the reigning pub- 
lic sentiment assume. In producing a revival, the chief aim is 
to rouse and stimulate the religious nature. Towards the ac- 
complishment of this end is directed the preaching of the Word, 
the principal design being not to expound Scripture, not to in- 
culcate sound doctrine, but so to expound it and so to inculcate 
Christian doctrine that religious feeling may be stirred, and 
stirred to its profoundest depths. Christ and His work of re- 
demption may indeed be proclaimed; but the proclamation 
aims not so much at drawing the minds of men away from them- 
selves to Christ and fixing on Him, the complete Saviour, the 
eye of undoubted faith, as to turn their minds in upon them- 
selves and awaken in them a peculiar kind of thought and feel- 
ing respecting themselves in their relation as sinners to Christ. 
Prayer and praise are directed to the same end. The majority 
of prayers offered in the congregation do not promote self-for- 
getfulness as in the presence of God, but serve rather to stimu- 
late self-reflection and self-consciousness. Hymns recite the 
emotional experience of the believer and the awakened sinner, 
rather than rise into the adoration and praise of Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. The whole machinery does not lift up Christ 
so as to draw all men away from self to Him, but so lifts Him 
up as thereby to move men to contemplate their own sinfulness 
and awaken such a frame of penitential feeling as, it is thought, 
may be requisite to experience the salvation of Christ. 

The error does certainly not consist in this, that sinners are 
awakened and the lively attention of men is directed to things 
pertaining to the salvation of the soul. Repentance includes 
sincere godly sorrow for sin, and true faith embraces the emo- 
tional as well as the moral life. An awakened sinner will feel 
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as well as see his sinfulness, and the living Christian has peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost as well as faith and knowledge. 
The Christian life necessarily includes the subjective element 
no less than the objective. There is a personal experience of 
the grace of Christ no less than a perception of His Person and 
work and a sure confidence in the fullness of His life and sal- 
vation. But the subjective is secondary, not primary. It is 
always subordinate to the objective. Emotion is tributary to 
will and intelligence; personal experience to scriptural faith in 
Christ; and the interests of man to the glory of God. The 
substance of the Christian religion is Christ Himself. He is 
the beginning, the middle and the end of the Christian life. 
The chief necessity of the Christian life is, not to believe that 
we are saved, but to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
only Mediator between God and the sinner; not to have the 
consciousness of obedience, but really to obey the command- 
ments of Christ, regardless of consequences ; not to experience 
a peculiar frame of feeling as the evidence of forgiveness, but 
to confide, with unwavering confidence, in Christ as the only 
Redeemer and the actual Saviour from sin; not to enjoy reli- 
gien and cultivate a lively concern for our everlasting happi- 
ness, but to consecrate all the powers of body, soul and spirit 
to the service of Christ. 

Here are two classes of truths. They are closely connected 
and we may add, correlated. The Gospel includes both; 
neither one may be omitted or ignored. But it makes all the 
difference in the world whether the subjective use or the ob- 
jective reality is held to be primary and controlling; whether 
religious experience is subordinated to the mysteries of the 
Christian faith, or these mysteries are valued chiefly as motives 
to piety and means of personal salvation. In the one case, the 
objects of faith and devotion are the chief good and properly 
the end of our concern and activity; in the other, the chief in- 
terest is the salvation of the soul and the enjoyment of religion, 
whilst the objects of faith are not precious in and of them- 
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selves, but because they confer upon us great spiritual bless- 
ings. : 

This one-sided subjective tendency promoted by the revival- 
ism of our time partakes largely of an emotional character. 
The point to which all means and measures, all preaching, 
praying, singing, and no less also the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper look, is to awaken an interest in religion or to excite 
religious emotions. The people must be brought to feel the 
claims of God; to feel the misery and guilt of sin; to feel the 
all-sufficiency and the preciousness of the Saviour; to feel the 
danger of delaying repentance; to feel the peace and joy of 
conversion. The law and doctrine, knowledge and obedience, 
are tributary to feeling. Those doctrines are most important 
the presentation of which serves best to excite religious feeling. 
Prominent revivalists do indeed inculcate the obligation of 
Christian virtue; but obedience to the commandments of God 
rises or sinks in point of excellence in the degree that obedi- 
ence glows with religious emotion. The relation of ‘religious 
feeling to obedience is inverted. The faithful observance of 
God’s commands and the performance of religious duties is not 
the criterion of true penitence and true peace; but the experi- 
ence of religion imparts value to Christian obedience. The ac- 
count which a man can give of his peculiar state of feeling and 
frame of mind, has more weight in the scale of judgment re- 
specting his Christian character, than his knowledge of divine 
things and his outward Christian conduct. 

So deep and extensive has been the influence of our reigning 
emotionalism that it rules the popular religious language, and 
even to a great extent the language of the pulpit. A genuine 
work of God is not the perpetuity of the Christian faith, the 
defence of sound doctrine, not the maintenance of the divinely- 
established order of the Church, not the regular ministration 
and use of the means of grace, but a high tide of religious en- 
thusiasm. Practical religion does not consist in doing every 
duty in every relation according to the will of Christ, but in 
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praying and singing and in cultivating certain approved mental 
exercises. A feeble, sickly and sentimental piety thus comes 
to take the place of a sound, healthy and consistent Christian 
life. The importance of sound doctrine, the dignity and spirit- 
ual value of the Holy Sacraments, the necessity of good works 
and the worth of Church order recede from view; whilst new 
measures, human inventions and the experiences of the heart 
rise into prominence and command the confidence of the popu- 
lar mind, 

As an immediate consequence following from the predomi- 
nance of the emotional element, the doctrinal and educational 
are reduced and undervalued. Not only are the Scriptures 
and the Catechism subordinated to personal enjoyment in reli- 
gion, but the significance of scriptural and doctrinal knowledge 
is underrated. The knowledge of God in Christ is not appre- 
ciated on its own account. It is not held to be itself an essen- 
tial constituent of true Christian life and Christian experience. 
The Scriptures are studied historically and intellectually, or 
emotionally ; that is, the facts which they record and the truths 
which they teach are matters for the intellect, with which it is 
highly important that every Christian be acquainted, or they 
are used as powerful means of exciting the fears and hopes of 
men and of moving them to work out their personal salvation ; 
but Christian knowledge is not cultivated as being itself an es- 
sential constituent of a true Christian. Growth in knowledge, 
it is held, is of little or no account, unless there be a change in 
religious feeling; but a change of feeling of the approved kind 
renders a man a Christian, even though he has but little or no 
correct knowledge of the gospel. If his enjoyment of religion 
continues to be lively, his case is hopeful, although he is not 
making corresponding progress in knowledge. The enthusiasm 
of religious emotion is so essential, that without it knowledge, 
however correct, and obedience, however consistent, possess no 
significance. Knowledge is admitted to be preliminary to con- 
version; it is also a great help to the progress in piety of a 
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converted man; but the knowledge of Christ is not, like the 
change in feeling, a part of conversion. Knowledge goes be- 
fore conversion and must follow after it; but knowledge is not 
an element in the radical change itself. 

So, in like manner, does the predominance of the emotional 
element involve a violation of Christian obedience. Christian 
virtue is indeed highly commended; the moral code of the 
Bible is exalted and extolled; but a consistent observance of 
the commands of Christ is not, in the same sense as inward ex- 
periences, an indispensable element in the life of a Christian. 
That a man is free from the vices of the day; that he is tho- 
roughly honest in all his dealings; that he believes in Christ 
and endeavors as far as possible to observe the Ten Command- 
ments; that he has been baptized according to the command of 
Christ ; that he worships God regularly in the sanctuary, and 
reads the Scripture, and supports the Church, and is kind to 
the poor, and seeks to order all his actions conscientiously, 
agreeably to the will of Christ; all this is well enough. Such 
a moral life is at least not prejudicial, as some concede, to per- 
sonal religious experience ; though others maintain that there 
is more hope of the conversion of the wicked. But the emo- 
tional system holds that the life of a man thus well-ordered ac- 
cording to the Word of God, does not render him a Christian, 
unless he has experienced an approved change in his feelings. 
A want or deficiency in his conviction of sin, or in his sense of 
peace and joy, involves his case in doubt, his outward conduct 
in harmony with the word of Christ to the contrary notwith- 
standing. But if his inward experiences are right, if his con- 
viction of the evil of sin is distressing and a sense of peace with 
God fills his heart, then he is a converted man, though his past 
life up to that point has been wicked and there can be as yet 
no evidence of a real change in his moral character. The mere 
resolution or purpose to renounce the world and live for Christ, 
is all the case requires. Thus the emotional is unduly empha- 
sized, whilst the moral is pressed into the rear. The moral is 
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indeed associated with the emotional, and immoral conduct is 
held to be incompatible with genuine Christian experience ; yet 
the moral element in our reigning revival system is, to say the 
least, not a co-ordinate factor in conversion and in Christian 
experience. 

The system even discriminates against some of the commands 
of Christ, and does so with great emphasis. The command to 
be baptized is just as explicit as the command to believe. The 
obligations of baptism and of faith are connected in the Apos- 
tolic commission. In this commission, as recorded by St. Mat- 
thew, the duty of believing is only implied but not expressed, 
but the necessity of being baptized into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is explicitly enjoined. 
As given by St. Mark, the commission enjoins both faith and 
baptism. Yet, notwithstanding this explicit injunction of our 
Lord, the revival system, as is well known, lays stress on the 
one and ignores the other. Indeed, so much stress is put on 
emotional experience, and compliance with this command of 
Christ is so entirely divorced from conversion and Christian 
character, that baptism comes to be regarded as only an ap- 
pendage to the Christian life, if not an encumbrance. 

Emphasizing our emotional nature in undue measure, and 
discriminating against intelligence and will in the sense we have 
endeavored to represent, the religious life and the religious 
character of the Church, to the extent that this life and charac- 
ter is formed through the influence of the revival system, is 
radically defective. The demands of our intellectual and 
moral nature are not met. Among approved Christians there 
is much ignorance of Scripture truth and Church doctrine. 
Piety lacks moral strength and consistency, and the line of 
demarkation between the morality of the world and the morality 
of the Church is narrow and faint. 

This ethical deficiency may be seen particularly in the man- 
ner of conducting divine worship and the sensational style of 
preaching the gospel. Proper reverence for God and sacred 
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things is wanting. Ministers offer prayer in the language of 
every-day social intercourse between man and man, and ina 
tone of familiar address as if they were managing a business 
transaction. The outward deportment corresponds to the ir- 
reverence expressed in words and in the voicc. Ministers offer 
prayer standing in almost every imaginable position. They will 
recline or lounge upon the desk, or if on a platform, they may 
lean carelessly on a tilting chair and sway to and fro as they 
pray. Or a minister may throw his body into any other indo- 
lent and irreverent attitude which the impulse of the moment 
may prompt. Indeed, the false freedom of the emotional prin- 
ciple will endure scarcely any restraint. In many cases the 
acknowledged proprieties of public worship are all ruled out. 

These habits of irreverence pass from minister to people. 
The sentiment becomes general that the posture of the body has 
no connection with worship. Indeed, there is an evident effort 
to break through the solemnity and reverence becoming the 
house of God and reduce public worship to an affair of business, 
in which ministers and people may say just what they please 
and demean themselves just as they list. If feeling can be 
stirred and the emotions enlivened, it matters but little what 
novelties of speech and irregularities of conduct are introduced. 
It is even thought that such novelties and irregularities are 
more favorable to excitement than the solemnity and reverence 
befitting divine worship. The end justifies the means. 

As the irreverence prevalent in religious revivals evinces the 
moral deficiencies of the revival system, so, in turn, does this 
irreverence work demoralization in the religious life of the 
community. Profanation is not confined to words. It em- 
braces manners as well. As men may profane God by taking 
His name in vain in words, so may they as really profane God 
by unbecoming behaviour in worship. In social life, the silent 
demeanor of one man towards another, may be as insulting as 
an offence committed by means of language. The same princi- 
ple holds in our relation to God. 
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To ignore the Majesty of the Divine Presence in preaching, 
or to ignore the ineffable sanctity of God in the language and 
voice of prayer, is as really profane as to ignore the Majesty 
and sanctity of God in the words of ordinary speech. Rever- 
ence is a primary and essential element in the Christian life 
and in Christian worship. Wherever this principle is wanting, 
or in whatever measure it is violated and becomes inoperative, 
we observe not only a defect, but a radical defect, in Christian 
piety and Christian character. Irreverence is impiety. And 
just in the degree in which irrevérence prevails in the pulpit or 
in the congregation, in the prayers and manners of the minis- 
ter or in the prayers and manners of laymen, are things sacred 
and divine brought down to the level of things profane and 
human. 

That the restraints of profound reverence for God and for 
holy things are intentionally set aside by a very large propor- 
tion of revivalists ; that liberties of various kinds for sensational 
effect are taken in assemblies for prayer and praise, liberties 
allowable only in meetings held for the transaction of worldly 
business; and that as a natural consequence in some religious 
communities and in some portions of the Church, reverence for 
God in preaching has been supplanted by a business air be- 
coming a merchant, and reverence in worship by a familiarity 
becoming the social circle; that the spirit of irreverence does 
thus commonly assert itself in the revivals of our day, is a fact 
which no candid observer of the methods and tendencies of 
modern revivalism can refuse to admit. Not a few see and 
acknowledge the evil, and endeavor to correct it. These honor- 
able exceptions among revivalists, however, are a recognition 
of the prevailing tendency. 

Opposite causes may produce similar results. The wrong 
done to the intellectual and moral by the revival system in 
Protestantism, resembles the wrong done to the intellectual and 
moral by Romanism. The Romanist relies unduly on external 
works; the emotionalist on his internal states of feeling. In 
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both there is a lack of that kind and degree of moral strength 
which is the necessary element and outgrowth of a healthy 
Christian life. Of course, we do not mean that all who sup- 
port the reigning revival system, or all who become subjects of 
its converting power, are wanting in knowledge and moral con- 
sistency. There are counteracting forces which operate in nu- 
merous instances. Many converts have enjoyed the advantage 
of a careful Christian education in the family, and in the Sun- 
day-school, or it may be in the catechetical class. Such per- 
sons are no proper illustration of the influence of the revival 
system. We must look at that large class of persons who have 
not enjoyed the advantage of Christian education. Among 
them the one-sided character of the emotional tendency becomes 
apparent. An examination of the religious history of the great 
mass of people who have been converted by the revival system, 
would fully sustain the assertion. But we have no space to 
enter into details. We merely remind the reader of the mil- 
lions of converts whose devotion to Christ, according to the 
evidence furnished by published statistics, is like the growth of 
the seed sown on stony ground. 

So long as there is no decided and general reaction in favor 
of the educational system, as established and practised in the 
sixteenth century by the Protestant Church, the intellectual and 
moral deficiencies of the revival system will not diminish, but 
increase. Such has been its past history. Fifty years ago, 
the proportion of revival converts who returned to the world 
was much less than now. Then converts were drawn from the 
established historical Churches in which the educational system 
was predominant, from the Presbyterian and Congregational, 
from the Reformed and Lutheran Churches. Children and 
youth were then carefully taught the Catechism, and held un- 
der the discipline of obedience to the family and Church. Now, 
however, the system of catechetical instruction has, in Presby- 
terian and Congregational communities, gone into universal 
disuse; in the Methodist Church and cognate denominations, 
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the educational system has never been in vogue. Hence, as a 
legitimate effect of the revival system, which has to so great an 
extent supplanted the educational, the material for revivals is 
now of a different sort. It lacks the training and discipline of 
a former period, and the number of converts who become strong 
and exemplary followers of Christ is smaller proportionably 
than it was then. This disproportion will, in the nature of the 
case, continue to prevail until the radical defects of the revival 
system are acknowledged and remedied. 

These effects, not to speak of others, are not incidental to 
modern revivals, but are referable to the system itself. They 
may prevail in less degree at one time or in one community 
than in another; but the tendency is ever in the same direction 
in proportion to the extent that the spirit of the system is al- 
lowed to have controlling force. Contemplating, without pre- 
judice, the undue stress laid upon religious emotion, the violence 
done to the doctrinal and ethical elements of the Christian life, 
and the consequent lack of depth, strength and stability of 
evangelical character, we think it undeniable that our modern 
revivalism, judged thus by the fruit which it bears, cannot 
justify itself as being the best method of converting the world 
to Christ and maintaining the truth of Christianity against the 
assaults of ignorance and unbelief. 
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Art. IT]—THE PERICOPES, OR SELECTIONS OF GOSPELS 
AND EPISTLES FOR THE CHURCH YEAR. 





BY E. E. HIGBEE. 





No. 7. 


Tue Gospel for the third Sunday before Advent is found in 
St. Matt. xxiv. 15-28. Here as seen from the immediate con- 
text, the coming of the Son of man is in some way connected 
with the overthrow of the temple at Jerusalem, and with what 
is caJled, the consummation of the age, (ovvredeta tod aid@voc). 
The chapter from which the selection is taken begins thus: 
“ And Jesus went out, and departed from the temple; and his 
disciples came to him for to shew him the buildings of the tem- 
ple. And Jesus said unto them, See ye not all these things ? 
Verily I say unto you, There shall not be left here one stone 
upon another that shall not be thrown down. And as he sat 
upon the mount of Olives, the disciples came unto him pri- 
vately, saying, Tell us, when shall these things be; and what 
shall be the sign of thy coming and of the end of the world?” 
The subsequent discourse contains the answer to these ques- 
tions; and as the disciples had joined together the overthrow 
of the temple, and His coming, and the end of the world, so does 
Christ, showing us that, in His spiritual vision, they are in some 
way most closely connected. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the answer of the Saviour is confined to the standpoint of 
the disciples. They, notwithstanding their susceptibilities of 
faith, are looking at temporal realities merely, and signs belong- 
ing to the order of life in which they move. Jesus has before 
His eyes the whole spiritual realm, the heavenly realities after 
which the earthly are patterned; and hence Jerusalem to Him 
is something more than a mere earth-built city in limitations of 
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space and time, and its overthrow something more than a mere 
transient fact of history. His whole discourse, with its peculiar 
warnings and exhortations, therefore, sweeps far beyond the 
horizon of those who questioned Him, revealing spiritual reali- 
ties of universal significance when properly apprehended and 
applied. 

It seems plain to us that the connection here between the 
overthrow of the temple, and the Saviour’s coming, and the end 
of the world, is not one of time. An exegesis purely literal 
may find itself compelled to take this view, as we find in the 
case of Olshausen, who says, ‘‘ We do not hesitate to adopt the 
simple interpretation—and the only one consistent with the text 
—that Jesus did intend to represent His coming as contem- 
poraneous with the destruction of Jerusalem, and the overthow 
of the Jewish polity.” Now an interpretation of this kind, of 
course, necessitates some defence in view of the seeming decep- 
tion involved. The defence is this: ‘It is an essential ingre- 
dient in the doctrine of the Advent of Christ that it should be 
considered every moment possible, and that believers should 
deem it probable. A referring of it to an indefinite distance 
would have robbed it of its ethical significance.” Other 
kindred exegetical shifts are also resorted to for upholding the 
literal sense of the text, but in our judgment equally unsatis- 
factory. 

May it not be possible that Jerusalem and the temple, as 
viewed by the Lord, are something vastly more than mere 
earthly realities under time and space limitations? No one, it 
seems to us, can well maintain, for example, that the declara- 
tion of Christ, “destroy this temple, (as ye are doing—present 
imperative), and in three days I will raise it up,” means, or 
intends to mean that the resurrection of Christ will occur three 
days after the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem. If in 
this case, as correcting the misapprehension of the Jews, St. 
John understands that the destruction of the temple, as in the 
mind of Christ, has reference to a mystery quite beyond the 
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literal sense, why may we not have here also a kindred mystery, 
reaching quite beyond the letter, and demanding, therefore, 
quite a different exegesis from that referred to? 

Again,—it is no more satisfactory to regard the connection 
under consideration, such as that one event is used as a sign- 
picture of the other, thus bringing them together in way of 
comparison in the imagination. All signal judgments, it is true, 
suggest a final judgment, irrespective of time however. Indeed 
the whole order of the world’s history may justly be viewed as 
involving a sifting presence of the Lord. But does Christ in- 
tend only to tell the disciples that they must regard the judg- 
ment and overthrow of Jerusalem as admonishing them of a 
final judgment, and as one great step toward such consumma- 
tion? All this is involved literally in the discourse, and in the 
historical event itself; but what we ask is, is there not some 
great spiritual reality and mystery in the whole representation, 
which ouly finds form of utterance for itself under such exter- 
nal character? If such should be the case, the whole exegesis 
of the discourse will be changed. The warnings will no longer 
simply refer to a temporal fact of history about to occur, and 
to merely physical activity in reference thereto, but will reach 
far beyond this into the inner depths of the spirit, and reveal 
mysteries far beyond mere carnal apprehension. 

For example, (tq illustrate our meaning), all recognize that 
a temporal deliverance from Pharaoh and Aigypt was involved 
in the passage of the Red Sea, and that temporal deliverances 
were manifest in the smitten rock, in the manna, and in the 
brazen serpent, and so on even to the crossing of Jordan under 
Joshua and the possession of the Land of Promise. Now are 
these historical facts as such the essential object and scope of 
the narrative, as a part of the divine revelation, or as coming 
from the sphere of the divine? The response in this case, it 
seems to us, must be immediate and prompt, that here are mys- 
teries which lie quite beyond the merely outward facts,—mys- 
teries which involve the deliverance of the soul itself and of the 
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Church, sweeping through trials, and conflicts, and battles, on- 
ward to victory and rest,—mysteries which involve indeed the 
whole atonement wrought out by Christ, who goes before us in 
battle and victory over hell, death, and the world, to prepare 
mansions for us in the heavens. Aigypt, Pharaoh, the Red 
Sea, the wilderness, the smitten rock, the brazen serpent, the 
battles and cleansing of Canaan, under such view, come to en- 
close spiritual realities, not mere earthly things to be measured 
by the senses, or by historical knowledge simply. Under such 
view the exegesis is wholly changed, as spiritual things, under 
correlate forms of earthly things, are spiritually discerned. 
This does not set aside the historical here as embraced in the 
narrative; but on the contrary, gives us a sufficient ground for 
the assumption of such historical realities in the divine revela- 
tion. 

So, in the case before us, the questions of the disciples lead 
the Saviour into a response that takes up the facts suggested, 
and uses them after the same manner as correlates of great 
spiritual mysteries to be spiritually discerned,—reaching quite 
beyond temporal events and visible signs, save as these are 
coverings for a content truly spiritual, which shines through 
and in the literal and external here, as light shines in and 
through an illumined cloud. 

We acknowledge that such a way of logking at the divine 
revelation is quite foreign to the modern mind, and likely to 
meet with almost universal opposition. It once had place, 
however, with the greatest fathers of the Church, and lends an 
indescribable charm and freshness to their interpretations of the 
word of God. It is true, they did not grasp its full significance, 
or reduce it to any definite, systematic order, but rather groped 
with the problem without mastering it, and hence gave as re- 
sults much that is merely fanciful and untenable. Yet it was 
a true instinct of faith which led them thus to search beneath 
the letter for the spiritual, and to recognize with joy the great 
truth, that the Scriptures everywhere testify of Christ. Like 
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the disciples on the way to Emmaus, they felt themselves chal- 
lenged to an exegesis which discovers things concerning Jesus 
in Moses and all the prophets, although, as said, their eyes may 
have been only slightly opened to find what their spirits longed 
for. They did not for a moment suppose that only here and 
there in some sporadic and disconnected way were to be found 
Messianic prophecies, but the whole structure of the Word was 
felt to be Messianic throughout, whether they were able in all 
cases to apprehend it or not. 

Assuming then that the historical fact of the destruction of 
the temple is clearly indicated to the disciples, and that they in 
some way connect this, as is seen by their questions, with the 
parousia of Christ and the consummation of the age, we may 
expect that the Saviour wil. in His discourse unfold the whole 
subject from His point of view, constituting it a revelation of 
spiritual mysteries, as pertaining to Himself, and to the Church, 
and to the individual who is a temple for the indwelling of God. 

Jerusalem was the centre of the whole representative worship 
of the Old Testament. The temple, with all its furniture and 
service externalized in way of outward copy and correspondence, 
the vision of the tabernacle seen by Moses in the mount. 
Hence the heavenly as the dwelling-place of the saints is called 
the new Jerusalem and city of our God. This involves at once 
the further truth, (as powerfully illustrated in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews), that as thus representing the heavenly, the tem- 
ple must represent Christ, the very substance of the heavenly, 
and form of its manifestation among men. Hence Christ said 
to those who were profaning and destroying it in its true ele- 
ment of holiness, “ destroy this temple, and I will raise it up in 
three days,” speaking of the temple of His body. Again, as 
the Church is the body of Christ, Jerusalem is continually used 
as representing the Church—* but Jerusalem which is above is 
free, which is the mother of us all.” St. Hilary gives beauti- 
ful expression to this truth, when he declares, in reference to 
Jerusalem, “‘ Cum presertim in praformationem Ecclesie, id 
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est, corporis Christi, que magni regis est civitas, esset consti- 
tuta.” Again, also, in a very significant sense, every believer 
is a temple of God in like manner, a habitation of the Lord. 
‘“* Know ye not that ye are the temple of God.” “If any man 
defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy.” (1 Cor. iii. 
11-17). “Know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost.” (1 Cor. vi. 10). 

Now as regards Christ, it is quite evident that the destruc- 
tion of the temple, to wit, His crucifixion and death, opens the 
way immediately for His parousié, or coming in new form and 
power. “TI will not leave you comfortless, I will come to you. 
Yet a little while, and the world seeth me no more: but ye see 
me: because I live ye shall live also.” ‘ Destroy this temple, 
and I will raise it up in three days.” The crucifixion followed 
by the resurrection, the passing away of the old form of visi- 
bility in the image of the earthy to the new form of spiritual 
body, the image of the heavenly, constitutes a kind of pre- 
formative law in the operations of divine grace, and a com- 
plete fulfillment of the prophets and the writings of Moses. In 
the individual Christian also, the crucifixion of the old man is 
met by the presence and power of a new resurgent manhood. 
In just this light the two are represented in Scripture in rela- 
tion to our Christian life. So again the new heavens and new 
earth are in juxtaposition with the passing away of the old; and 
still again in relation to the earthy image which we bear in this 
body of flesh, the same method of presentation occurs. ‘“ For 
we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” If we turn to the Old Testament, 
the same mystery ever confronts us as a vast parable, revealing 
the same truths. Chaos to kosmos, evening to morning, strug- 
gling work days to Sabbath, the dark deluge where the new 
rises into light and rest from the submergence and ruin of the 
old, Aigypt and Pharaoh, and the triumphant song of Moses 
echoing over the waters which overwhelméd the foe, the wilder- 
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ness and Canaan cleansed by the victorious Joshua, the one 
following the other like a vast rhythm of sacred history. We 
hesitate not to say that there is in the light of all this a very 
profound cotemporaneousness between the overthrow of the 
temple, and a coming of Christ in new form and power, a 
parousiG joined with the consummation of the age. Why 
should not this, and infinitely more than this, (for the more we 
study it, the more does it spread out into an endless vision for 
the spirit), why, we ask, should not this enter into the narrative 
of Christ, and constitute a response to the questionings of the 
disciples, of such character as to give a revelation of truth for 
all ages ? 

Jerusalem, as we have said, represents the Church, which is 
the body of Christ. This is capable, in its form of manifesta- 
tion, of being perverted, and of dissolving into ruin. Thus it 
was indeed with the Old Testament Church, in its rejection and 
crucifixion of Christ. It fell into ruin. The destruction of the 
city, as an external fact was consequent upon an internal 
destruction already wrought out long before, and only culmi- 
nating or consummating itself when the Lord came in the flesh. 
So all falsification of the truth—all perversion of the good in 
the Church may be said to be, when reaching its consummation, 
an abomination of desolation standing in tie holy place, de- 
manding the escape of the elect therefrom, and the coming of 
Christ in new form to meet such crucifixion with a resurrection. 
Indeed the Apostle Paul proclaims that. there must come a fall- 
ing away first, and that man of sin be revealed before the day 
of the coming of our Lord. (2 Thess. ii. 1-17). 

While therefore in the response of Christ, the destruction of 
Jerusalem is literally involved, as a city in space and time, 
there is underlying it also, in our judgment, the representation 
of a perversion and falsification of truth,—an abomination of 
desolation standing in the holy place,—the temple, that is, His 
body the Church; and hence there are warnings in relation to 
such a reality, and the comforting assurance that such falling 
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away, and such dissolution shall be met by the coming of His 
glory as truly as the destruction of His body on the cross 
eventuated in the resurrection. It is this relation of evening 
and morning, deluge and Ararat, bondage in A.gypt and rest 
in Canaan, crucifixion and resurrection, the suffering thus to 
enter into glory, of which Moses and all the prophets testify, 
sweeping over all time, and including here in one spiritual 
glance of the Lord the final issue of the universe at large,—it 
is this that characterizes this mysterious response of Christ to 
His disciples. 

Regarding the profanation and overthrow of the temple in 
Jerusalem, therefore, as involving in the mind of Jesus the fal- 
sifying among men of the whole divine worship, the eclipse of 
faith and love, the immersion of spiritual truth in worldliness 
and untruth—an abomination of desolation standing in the holy 
place—it is plain that the warnings in reference thereto will 
carry with them a more than temporal reference. While in the 
letter they take up a historical fact, and in such form refer to 
merely physical activity, as haste in flight from Judea, and from 
house-top, and from field, they have at the same time to do 
with the attitude and state of the Church and of the Christian 
soul in escaping from the thraldom and impending destruction 
of sin. 

This method of revelation characterizes the works of Christ 
no less than His words, They are indeed fact-parables, in 
which are inclosed vast mysteries, quite beyond what meets the 
eye or ear of sense, or of mere worldly intelligence. Who, for 
example, cannot realize that in the first miracle of making 
water wine we have an epitome of the whole work of Christ? 
The mere external fact of water turned into wine, is not a mani- 
festing forth of the glory of the Lord. All this encloses an 
internal spiritual significance,—an epiphany of grace here far, 
far beyond a mere wonder-work for carnal eyes or taste. This, 
we say, seems to be the very law of the divine revelation, not 
the exception. In the exhortations, “let them which be in 
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Judea flee into the mountains: let him which is on the house- 
top not come down to take anything out of his house, neither 
let him which is in the field return back to take his clothes,”— 
everything seems plain and direct, indicating that there must be 
great haste in flight from an impending peril. Is this, how- 
ever, the essential aim and scope of the revelation here? Is 
there no content beyond this? Take, for example, the flight 
from the impending peril of Zgypt on the night of the passing 
over of the destroying angel. Here minute instructions are 
given in regard to the paschal lambs, the cooking, and eating, 
&c.—all of which are generally acknowledged to have a deep 
spiritual significance, quite beyond the merely external acts 
required. So also in regard to the impending peril of the de- 
luge in the detailed construction of the Ark, and in the whole 
narrative, the same is generally acknowledged, although rarely 
recognized in its profound spiritual significance. The same may 
be looked for here. We may not be able, it is true, at first to 
apprehend this spiritual import aright, and yet not profane it 
by remaining only within the literal or external sense. We 
may have no power to read so as to understand the profound 
depths of revelation here. But the acknowledgment that such 
content is in the word spoken by Christ, and the earnest and 
reverent search for the life and spirit here, for such is His 
word,—this, it seems to us, should be the main inner motive of 
exegesis, which alas, is so much neglected and forgotten in 
these modern times. 

“Then let them which be in Judea flee to the mountains.” 
The 125th Psalm serves as an illustration of the spiritual sense 
of these words. In the midst of such profanation and falsifica- 
tion of truth, the sure refuge of the soul is in the Lord. “ As 
the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about His people from henceforth even forever.” 

“Let him which is on the house-top not come down to take 
anything out of his house.” St. Hilary, with many other most 
distinguished fathers of the Church, has sought to unfold the 
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significance of these detailed directions, assured by his faith- 
instinct that something more than mere physical activity must 
be involved. He begins his exegesis of this verse with the fol- 
lowing heading: “ Qui in perfectionis apice, ne rerum terrena- 
rum cupiditate descendat.” His further remarks are so charac- 
teristic of the method of “interpretation to which we have re- 
ferred, that we shall venture to quote still further. * * * 
**Frequenter admonuimus, proprietates verborum et locorum 
contuendas, ut momenta preeceptorum ccelestium consequamur. 
Tectum est domus fastigium, et habitationis totius celsa perfec- 
tio. Domus enim nulla dici poterit vel esse sine tecto. Qui 
igitur-in consummatione domus sux, id est, in corporis sui per- 
fectione constiterit, regeneratione novus, spiritu celsus, et divini 
muneris absolutione perfectus, non descendere in humiliora 
rerum szcularium cupiditate debebit, neque inferioribus corpo- 
ris illecebris provocatus de tecti sui sublimitate decedere.” St. 
Jerome says, “‘ Judea, id est, in confessione fidei. Fugiant ad 
montes, id est, ad doctrinam apostolorum: qui in tecto, id est, 
in contemplativa vita: non descendat in domum, id est, in activa 
vita.” 

We might extend these quotations for pages, taking them 
from the most distinguished teachers of the Church. But it is 
not necessary. What has been given is enough to show that 
what we have written in regard to this response of Christ to 
the questionings of the Apostles, a part of which constitutes 
the gospel selection under consideration, is not a mere individual 
fancy or caprice, but in harmony with that method of exegesis 
employed by the most profound Christian teachers of the early 
Church. 

It has not been our purpose in these articles to attempt any 
detailed comments upon the pericopes, but rather to indicate 
their general drift and connection in the progress of the Church 
Year. Leaving the gospel selection, therefore, without further 
remark, we shall turn to the Epistle, (1 Thess. iv. 13-18). 

Reference is certainly made here to the condition of the 
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saints who have departed; and the Thessalonian brethren are 
guarded against all undue and hopeless sorrow in view of their 
dead, and comforted with the truth that the death and conse- 
quent resurrection of Jesus constitute a certain pledge that 
those who through Jesus are sleeping, (rove xoeundevtas dca tod 
’Ina00, i. e., those who through the grace of Jesus are rightly 
regarded as having fallen asleep, and not as being dead), God 
will bring with Him, @. e., with Christ. 

There can be, therefore, no vision of the advent of Christ 
which does not include those who have passed from earth into 
the spiritual world, and are there associated with the Lord. The 
Thessalonians seem to have been anxious upon this very point, 
as though the advent of Christ might exclude those dead, as 
incapable of witnessing it or of participating in it, and embrace 
only those living as being in such a state of conscious existence 
as both to witness it and participate in it,—a false conception, 
no doubt growing out of the common error of supposing that 
this advent would be in the order of ordinary carnal visibleness, 
from beyond which of course the departed had passed. The 
Apostle, using the words of the Lord, probably heard by him 
in the form of special revelation, declares that those of us who 
are left on the earth shall not participate in the parousié of the 
Lord before or to the exclusion of those who have departed,— 
because the Lord Himself, with all the pomp of the heavenly in 
which He is enthroned, shall descend, (come into full spiritual 
revelation among men, not a descending again to assume flesh or 
a form of earthy manifestation as before, but as bearing the 
image of the heavenly), and the dead in Christ shall rise first, 
and the living be changed and with them be caught up in clouds 
meeting the Lord. Here at once it is made plain that the 
manifestation of Christ is such as shall embrace the two worlds, 
the spiritual beyond the grave, and the life here in the world- 
order made by change, however, to become participant of the 
spiritual, They are not to be held apart in reference to the 
parousié of the Lord, as though those on earth could see it, and 
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those dead, no& because of closed eyes ; but rather that parousia 
first reveals its power in the realm of spirits and as following 
this then in the realm of the Church on earth. First it au- 
thenticates itself for those in the spirit-realm and then in proper 
conjunction with this, for the church on earth. 

This seems to be the main object in view, and the truth 
here revealed is very significant, showing the intimate con- 
junction of our present life and sphere, with the lifeand sphere into 
which the departed have efftered. This latter is not a mere ghostly 
and unsubstantial abstraction, but in itself real and substantial. 
It has not the waking consciousness of our life here, but is asleep 
in reference to that, the consciousness being withdrawn from 
the earthy images, and introverted to the spiritual. It sleeps 
here, and wakens there, while the danger always is that here 
while awake only to the earthy, we actually sleep as to the 
spiritual. Every revelation of Christ necessarily involves both 
spheres. The angels as we know find a fountain of revela- 
tion in the Lord, and on the mount of transfiguration Moses 
and Elias were witnesses with the Apostles who were changed 
into the power and capacity of a kindred spiritual vision. 

The selections for the third Sunday before Advent, which 
we have only partially considered, having brought into view 
the great truth, that there can be no abomination of desola- 
tion which is not met by a counterpart revelation of the Lord 
as a refuge and tower of defence for the imperilled soul and the 
imperilled church ; and that the departed dead, who through 
Christ have fallen asleep shall be embraced in the glory of the 
revelation of the Lord as well as the living,—nay before them, 
for the movement is from within outward,—the selections for 
the second Sunday before Advent continue the theme, and have 
to do we may briefly say, with the character and content of our 
state as thus confronted with the full revelation of the Lord. 

The Gospel selection is found in St. Matt. xxv. 13-46. Here 
at the very outset the element of judgment, as necessarily con- 
nected with the advent of Christ, is clearly emphasized. That 
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Jesus shall come again to judge the quick and dead is an article 
of our undoubted Christian faith. The judgment here is a neces- 
sary consequent upon the revelation of light and glory inthe Lord, 
for every soul here finds its crisis, and its relation and attitude 
to this light and glory constitute at once its judgment, We find 
more or less clear foreshadowing of such judgment in the depth 
of our own moral being, irrespective of any special divine reve- 
lation. The conscience of man holds before the soul already, 
in the measure of its illumination, the reality of such a crisis 
which must ultimately be absolute. Its relative judgments even 
in the present life partake of such absoluteness as to overwhelm 
at times the very soul itself and envelop it in impenetrable dark- 
ness. The religious life of mankind has universally erected a 
throne of judgment for the souls of men, and the world beyond 
this, in all mythologies, has its Tartarean and Elysian realms. 


“ Omnes eddem cogimur: omnium 
Versatur urna serius, ocyus 
Sors exitura, et nos in sternum 
Exilium impositura cymbe.” 

Our moral nature cannot earnestly meditate upon the issues 
of our life without bringing into view such element of judgment 
in which the law comes to show its universal significance and 
in which the delivering grace of the divine love reaches its 
height of manifestation and glory. 

This solemn theme, with the clear light of divine revelation 
beaming upon it, is now placed before us in the lessons which 
close the Church year; and we may also say, that the same is 
pressed home upon our attention in the closing cycle of the 
secular year. Spring, the joyous childhood of nature, has passed 
away. Summer has blossomed, and spent its energies in fruit- 
bearing, and the year, growing old, hurries to its close. The 
green-mantled earth no longer cherishes flowers. The leaves 
are faded and withering and crumbling to dust. The voice 
of summer and harvest is hushed, and the very sky with the 
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earth grows solemn, as though surrounding the grave. So also, 
as suggested by all this, our earthly life is hurrying to a close. 
We look forward, yet every to-morrow is hastening into a yes- 
terday, and the brief candle flickers. The keepers of the house 
already tremble, and the strong men bow themselves ; and soon 
the silver cord will be loosed, and the golden bowl be broken, 
and the dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit unto 
God who gave it. Thus the lessons of the Church, and the fading 
glories of the year, and the inward admonitions of our moral 
nature as clothed with a vesture that is growing old, all join to- 
gether to deepen the earnestness of our meditation upon what 
awaits us in the unveiling of another world. 

We have said that judgment is a necessary consequent upon 
the revelation of light and glory in the Lord. The coming of 
Christ in the flesh formed a world-crisis. Penetrating with 
celestial light the very depths of the dominion of darkness as 
this assailed His humanity, He unmasked and challenged, and 
brought into conflict all the various powers of evil, and realized 
thus the most awful tragedy of history. This coming gave us 
the wilderness of temptation, the Gethsemane of agony and 
blood, the Calvary of passion and death—a death unutterable 
in mystery and significance. It also gave us the glory of 
Easter, the Ascension from Olivet heavenward, and the Pente- 
cost of the Spirit. Every thing in the presence of this coming 
received new significance. All the incidents of our common 
worldly life were transfigured by it and drawn into the glorious 
Messiad, the heavenly poem of His life, and made thereby to 
have a deeper and holier meaning. 

But beyond this, and before this, the coming of Christ was a 
crisis of kindred significance in the whole realm of spiritual 
powers, principalities, dominions, and thrones. ‘‘ Who is this 
that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? 
this that is glorious in apparel, travelling in the greatness of his 
strength?” Indeed could we have seen with clear vision the 
full array of contending powers, and heard the din of clashing 
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arms,—the war of spiritual hierarchies around the cross, when 
the prince of this world was judged :—could we have followed 
the cohort of Angels which bore the Captain of Salvation tri- 
umphant through the everlasting gates, and seen the contest of 
Michael with the dragon, and heard, as the old serpent was cast 
out, the loud shout of victory “Now is come salvation and 
strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the power of his 
Christ,”—then we might reach some adequate conception per- 
haps of the world and heaven-wide crisis of the Saviour’s com- 
ing in the flesh. 

But all this was only to open the way for an advent more 
real,—only the necessary preface to a greater mystery and fuli- 
ness of revelation. In the former advent He came in servant 
form, bearing our sins. He was an infant wrapped in swad- 
dling bands in the manger. His Epiphany was the light strug- 
gling through the struggling darkness. That glory into which He 
entered when ascending was, while here on earth, veiled from vi- 
sion. He was in the sphere of His humanity wrestling with hell 
and the fallen world, and every thing seemed to converge toward 
the decisive conflict on the cross. But we are to see Him, not in 
servant form, but in glory—in the fulness of His divine revela- 
tion and power, which is in itself a fulness of judgment and ap- 
plied redemption. With the former advent there begins a 
sifting process of judgment in history, and as all the bad pos- 
sibilities of the world, actualized and concentrated against Christ, 
reveal themselves in the man of sin, Satan in his completest in- 
carnation in human history, then, over against this, the new 
creation in Christ, in its idea infinitely more real and power- 
ful shall reveal itself victorious in glory. 

The selections for this second Sunday before Advent, both 
in Gospel and Epistle (2 Thess. i. 3-10) clearly emphasize this 
truth. The Gospel begins, “* When the Son of man shall come 
in glory,” implying at once that as yet He has not come in such 
form of revelation. This was veiled in the unglorified earthly 
sphere, so much so that even the righteous, when confronted 
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with it in the end, are startled by the declaration that unto such 
an one as now stands unveiled before them, they had been ad- 
ministering when feeding and helping poor suffering saints. So 
in full correspondence the Epistle brings to view the same won- 
drous contrast, “When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven,” implying here again that there is a revelation not yet 
reached and far transcending all others, and which brings into 
new light the whole antecedent work of grace. For the Epis- 
tle continues, “* When he shall come to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be admired in all them that have believed” —a mystery 
which the Gospel shows us was not realized in the consciousness 
of the Church while militant, just because the veiled servant- 
form of humiliation, the being in prison, in nakedness, in hun- 
ger, and in thirst, while it drew out the love and charity of 
every susceptible Christian soul, could not authenticate itself 
then and therein as that glory of Christ in us, which passes all 
knowledge, and which in the end comes into full revelation when 
He shall be glorified in His saints and admired in them that have 
believed. When Christ revealed Himself to Paul near Damas- 
cus, He did in way of anticipation, reveal His coming to be glo- 
rified in His saints, through that sublime challenge,” “ Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me ?” 

As related to the person and work of Christ, the contrast of 
these two Advents or forms of revelation is well expressed in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. “As it is appointed unto men 
once to die, but after this the judgment: so Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many: and unto them that look for 
him shall he appear the second time without sin unto salvation.” 
What is thus true in reference to Christ is equally true in 
reference to the Church. When Christ ascended up on high, 
and poured out the Holy Ghost, the disciples were fully com- 
missioned, and invested with power'to go into all nations, 
and make disciples, with the distinct promise of His continued 
presence: He that receiveth you, receiveth me, and he that 
receiveth me receiveth Him that sent me. With them thus 
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commissioned and invested with power, a judgment commenced, 
a binding and loosing, a remitting and retaining, a power of 
the keys of the kingdom. They gathered into the fold out 
from the world, thus beginning a sifting separation in the 
sphere of our universal human life. The communion of the 
saints, the election and calling, the separation sacramentally 
from the old Adamic world-life, and the forgiveness of sins, were 
with them a reality reaching out towards, and therein adum- 
brating also, a full separation of sheep from goats, a complete 
gathering and sifting of all nations by the Lord. This mission 
consequent upon the first advent, was to pass on in the midst of 
struggles and conflicts, vast antagonisms, trials, persecutions and 
tribulations, nakedness, hunger, thirst, imprisonment and mar- 
tyrdom, (as previously in the Lord), the Church in this way 
bearing with Christ the sins of the world, suffering with Christ, 
buried together with Him in His death, that in the end it might 
be glorified with Him. In truth all the while throughout this 
whole movement, is He, the risen and glorified one, walking 
amidst the golden candlesticks, opening up the way for His full 
revelation, when He shall be glorified in His saints, and admired 
in all them that have believed. Thus it is that the life here all 
the while is made to condition the life which is to come. 

This indeed is most beautifully brought to view in the Gospel 
selection. The judgment brought to light here is conditioned 
throughout by the relation of men to the mystery of the veiled 
and hidden presence of the Lord in the mission of the Church. 
In administering to the suffering and struggling Church, they 
were in reality doing this to Jesus, although they could not, as 
in the full revelation at last vouchsafed, see the glorious 
fact of Christ being thus in His saints. Their whole past ac- 
tivity comes into far higher and holier significance and work, 
as now illumined by the unveiled glory of the Lord,—a signifi- 
cance and worth indeed far transcending all conception and 
thought of theirs. When saw we Thee, the glorious one, resur- 
gent and ascendant far above all principality and power, when 

5 
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saw we Thee a hungered and athirst, or sick, or in prison and 
ministered unto Thee? They had never realized that these ac- 
tivities involved, in such form as now confronted them in the 
presence of Jesus, the mystery of ministrations to Him so glo- 
rified and admired in His believers. When visiting the mar- 
tyr at the stake or on the rack or amidst the wild beasts,— 
when comforting the imprisoned confessor,—when clothing 
the naked brother,—when feeding the hungry and thirsty 
pilgrim, how could they adequately grasp the profound mys- 
tery, that there at the stake, or on the rock, or amidst the 
wild beasts, or in the prison, or along the wearying highway, 
or in the squalid hovel or the corrupting hospital, was 
enshrined this glorified one, who now stands unveiled before 
them with all the holy angels, Himself resplendent with the 
vere majesty of the heavens? At best they could but grasp 
this darkly as in cloud, knowing it only in part and enigme: 
but their charity did abide, precious bond of perfectness, to be 
met at last with such an overwhelming recompense of reward. 

What peculiar and holy significance is here given to good 
works! How charity blossoms forth, a fragrant flower of 
paradise! How the whole past of the Christian life, under 
such unveiling of the Lord, is transfigured and becomes radiant 
with a meaning and worth transcending the highest reach of- 
its antecedent faith! Although we do not now see Jesus 
thus glorified in His saints, and thus to be admired in them 
that believe, yet we can, without the power of analyzing 
the union here, help the servant as servant; we can have an 
abiding charity and in the end come to know how in all this 
we visited the Lord in prison and ministered to Him in hunger, 
and nakedness and thirst. When these deeds are met with 
their overwhelming reward, we ourselves shall in wonder ask, 
how can this be? Wherein rest the power, and wondrous sig- 
nificance and worth of such merely transient and seemingly per- 
ishing works? When did we all this service to one who is in 
such glory and power of judgment? And from Him comes the 
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answer, thrilling chords within the soul hitherto untouched, and 
glorifying a life which was passed in weakness and trembling, 
when ye did it unto the least of my brethren, ye did it unto me. 
Christ Himself, through His grace, gives such momentous merit 
to our works, and in this comes to be glorified in us. This is 
grace, which transfigures our whole activity into a life in the 
Lord, and links our testimony with His testimony, our suffering 
with His suffering, our death with His death, and our glorifica- 
tion with His glorification. ‘When he shall appear (become 
fully manifest, gaveowdy) then shall we appear with him in glo- 
ry.” For now our life is hid with Christ in God, but when 
Christ is revealed, no longer hidden, then our life hidden with 
Him shall come out into full revelation also. Indeed the reve- 
lation of the Lord cannot but be from within the spirit, becom- 
ing thus at the same time the revelation of our hidden life in 
God, and the proper consummation of the same. Grace glori- 
fies it in such form that the whole past comes now before us 
with new overpowering significance as joined most intimately 
all the while with the heavenly world. As when beneath a 
veiling mist-cloud one may grope along a beauteous valley, 
catching here and there fragments of green and bloom, or the 
faint outlines of some form of beauty, yet bewildered in the 
shadowy light, and suddenly the glorious sunlight bursts forth 
and the hitherto unseen dew-drops sparkle, the flowers before 
escaping his glance send to his enraptured gaze their brilliant 
splendors, and the clouds and mists no longer sombre, are glow- 
ing and flaming with gold, and the whole landscape is transfig- 
ured before him; so at the shining forth of the glory of Jesus 
the whole field of our life is illumined ; new significance is given 
to the simplest acts, and we stand wondering when we did all 
this, now so transfigured and glorifying in its merit. Our de- 
tachment from the world, our self-abnegation, our suffering 
and enduring charity, our yearning glances heavenward, now 
how exalted, how transfigured, how glorified in the recom- 
pense of reward! An old Latin judgment hymn, attributed 
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by some to St Bernard, gives beautiful expression to this 
thought. 
“Oh, quam dulce, quam jucundum 
Erit tunc odisse mundum ! 
Et quam triste, quam amarum 
Habuisse mundum carum ! 


Oh, beati tune lugentes 

Et pro Christo patientes ! 
Quibus seculi pressura 
Regna dat semper mansura !”” 


Oh, how sweet, how full of pleasure 
Then to have hated earth’s vain treasure! 
And how sad, how deeply bitter 

Then to have sought its tempting glitter! 
Oh, how blessed they the weeping, 
Patient vigils for Christ keeping ! 

All this world’s malicious frowning 

Only glorifies their crowning ; 

And their conflict, and their fasting 

End in glory everlasting. 


(A translation of this hymn is given in number 416 of the new hymn- 
book). 


This special aspect of judgment as a glorious recompensing 
response to the suffering, sacrifice and martyrdom of the faith- 
ful, is strongly emphasized in the Epistle. This opens with 
thanks offered to God because the charity of every one of the 
Thessalonians towards one another abounded,—a charity evolv- 
ing in the end such a mystery of glory as meets us in the Gos- 
pel lessons. St. Paul glories in them because of their patience 
in persecutions and tribulations, for this is the manifest token, 
the proof (evdecyya) of the righteous judgment of God, that 
judgment which will account them worthy of the kingdom of 
God. This is just what meets us in the words of the Gospel, 
“‘ Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world.” Their tribulation, 
and their trouble is met by a recompensing rest when the Lord 
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shall be revealed, and their servant form of patient humiliation, 
as His, shall vanish by transfiguration, involving the hallowed 
mystery of Christ glorified and admired in them forever. 

The spirit of self-abnegation and detachment from the world, 
a fundamental and necessary characteristic of Christian life, 
is so alien to the carnal mind, so directly in antagonism with 
the whole animus and purpose of the world-life as to necessitate 
at once a severe inward struggle and self-fortification in grace, 
and at the same time to challenge an opposition from abroad 
ever reaching out towards persecution. Thus Christian witness- 
ing or testimony in this regard is ever a martyrdom, in will if 
not in act. In reference to such self-and-world-abnegation, 
such inward struggle and outward conflict, the judgment of this 
- world is ever showing its false character, and itself coming un- 
der judgment. But he who suffers, who endures with patient 
perseverance, bears therein the cross of Christ, bears about in 
his own body the sufferings of Jesus, is buried with Him in His 
death, and in all this finds the manifest token, the exde:yua of 
a judgment quite different from that of the world, a righteous 
judgment, such as was first revealed in Christ, who endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of 
the throne of God, and such also as shall ultimately be revealed 
in every saint, when the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. 

Herein is a mighty motive for devotion, a recompense of re- 
ward to give aim and energy and inward steadfastness and fear- 
lessness to that as yet hidden life of grace, which finds itself so 
fettered and overshadowed by the life of the world, so pushed 
aside by its whirling currents, and so tossed and jostled by its 
waves and surges. This is not contrary to the truth that we 
must do good for its own sake. This is the good, the good in 
its own proper manifestation,—the good not as some misty me- 
taphysical abstraction, but as a mystery of being in the Lord in 
heaven. This reality was kept steadily before the humanity of 
Christ, and in such form that neither worldly nor infernal pow- 
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ers could shake His aim,and no agony of suffering, and no shame 
of the cross could warp His purpose to carry His human and 
with it our humanity into it, pure and glorified forever. We 
need to bring into the vision of our faith such issue of Christian 
life,—to set before us not some partial phase of moral action, 
but the whole compass of the good, involving for us regenera- 
tion as its proper base, and glorification with the Lord as its 
crowning dome. 





Art. IV.—STUDIES ON JOHN. 


BY REV. A. G. PEASE. 


CHAPTER IX, 


The miracle of healing the man that was born blind. 


The Thieves and Robbers in the “ld making havoc of the flock— 
the Good Shepherd appears, rescues and defends the sheep—exposes 
and denounces their enemies and destroyers, and thereby illustrates 

_ the end of His coming into the world and the nature of His office of 
Judge of mankind, and the manner in which He executes it. 


1, 2. ‘And as Jesus passed by he saw a man who had been blind from his birth. 
And his disciples asked him, saying, Master, who did sin, this man or his parents 
that he should have been born blind ?” 

Was it on account of his own sin or that of his parents that 
he was born blind? 

They assume that it must have come upon him as a punish- 
ment for the sin of some one. Special calamity, according to 
their implied creed, was in all cases proof of special sinfulness 
on the part of those who were special sufferers by it. The no- 
tion was not peculiar to the Jews. It belongs to all barbarous 
nations and ages alike. If a special calamity, like that of an 
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earthquake or a conflagration falls upon a city or a district, the 
barbarous and heathen sentiment immediately infers something 
in the character or conduct of the people that is particularly 
displeasing to God, and that the visitation is the dreadful mark 
of that displeasure. 

The question of the disciples did not relate to this point. 
They did not ask, Was it owing to sin on the part either of this 
man or his parents that this calamity was inflicted upon him? 
Assuming that sin was the cause of the infliction, they ask 
whose sin—his own or that of his parents? The answer of 
Jesus strikes at the root of the error in their minds. “It was 
not, as you falsely imagine, owing to sin at all, either his own 
or that of others, that this has come upon him. It is no evi- 
dence of the anger of God towards ‘either him or his parents. 
It is not to be looked upon in the light of a punishment or of a 
divine judgment at all—rid your minds entirely of all such bar- 
barous ideas concerning the character and government of God.” 


3. “Jesus answered, Neither hath this man sinned nor his parents, but that the 
works of God might be made manifest in him.” 

It was not to punish the man, but to make him the medium 
and occasion of a manifestation on the part of God in reference 
to the feelings of His heart towards the wretched, and to the 
nature of His works. God’s works towards men are works of 
love and divine sympathy, and this case is to be used as an oc- 
casion of proving this to men, and of disabusing their minds of 
the barbarous and superstitious notions which are so deeply 
seated and so widely prevalent in them. 

That the works of God might be manifested in him. Not 
that the power of God to perform such works might be shown, 
but that it might be shown what sort of works they are which 
God does—what sort of works they are which are signs of His 
agency, and are to be referred to Him as their cause. 

The work in this instance is specially intended to cure the 
superstition of men’s minds, and set them right on two points, 
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Ist, His feelings towards the subjects of special suffering, 2d, 
on the subject of the Sabbath—these were two of the supersti- 
tions of the time and people which were particularly baneful in 
their influence and which He was therefore particularly desirous 
to destroy. 

Let it be observed that it was the Sabbath day on which 
Jesus performed this work, and that it was on this account that 
so much excitement was occasirned by it. (See 14th verse). 

In relation to the blind man, the miracle would show the di- 
vine love and sympathy for humanity, and refute the monstrous 
heresy that human suffering in this life is the mark of God’s 
hatred of sin. For, according to this rule, the greatest sufferer 
must in all cases be regarded as the greatest sinner, and those 
who do not suffer at all, as not sinners at all—than which a 
more absurd and monstrous error can hardly be conceived. In 
relation to the Sabbath, the work of which this blindness was 
to serve, as the occasion was intended to reflect the true idea of 
the sanctification of the Sabbath and of all time—that it is the 
work that sanctifies the day, and not the day that makes the 
work either holy or unholy—it was intended as a practical 
commentary on the text—the Sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the Sabbath. It was intended to refute the gross 
error which it was the great design and interest of the Phari- 
see to perpetuate—that the Sabbath was designed for holier uses 
and purposes than those of humanity. 

He meant to teach that there are no duties more sacred than 
those which we owe to humanity, and that it is impossible for 
the Sabbath to be spent in any better way, or way more ac- 
ceptably to God, than in doing good to men. 

4. “I must do the works of Him that sent me while it is day ; the night cometh 
wherein no man can work.” 

The time is not only limited in which I am to manifest by the 
nature of my work the heart of God towards humanity, and the 
hatred of God towards Pharisaic superstition, intolerance and 
oppression, but it is very short. I have a great work to do 
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within a very brief period of time, and I cannot allow myself to 
be hindered a single moment, or to neglect in any instance the 
opportunity which the passing moment presents to me. 

I must disregard all obloquy and danger to which I expose 
myself in the faithful and unflinching discharge of my duty. 

I know very well the consequences which will follow. I 
know the storm of fanatical rage and bigotry that will be raised 
against me—that I shall be denounced as a disturber of the 
peace, as a despiser of Moses’ law if I prosecute my work on 
the Sabbath the same as on other days. But this I must do. 


I must not allow the shadow to stand in the way of the sub- 
stance, nor for one moment allow the shadow to be taken for 


the substance. I am myself the substance. Now that I have 

come, the Sabbath which before my coming stood as my shadow 

and type, must at my coming flee before me. (Col. ii. 16, 17). 
5. “ As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world.” 


Yes. Every day alike I am the world’s light. And while I 
am in the world, no day must pass in which the world is not 
permitted to see my light. I am not on any day or in any 
place to hide it in order that any commandments of men, or 
Jewish rites and ordinances, may be permitted to exclude me 
and shine in my place. As long as I am in the world, I, and 
not they, am the light of the world. 


6. “ When he had thus spoken, he spit upon the ground and made clay of the 
spittle, and anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay.” 

7. “ And said unto him Go, wash in the pool of Siloam (which is by interpreta- 
tion) sent. He went his way, therefore, and washed and came (back) seeing.” 

These acts performed and required by Jesus, as the condi- 
tion of healing the blindness, are emblematical. 

Their object and import is to cause the cure to fall in ap- 
pearance into the natural order and sequence of the divine gifts 
and operations. 

It is to teach us a lesson of obedience to God, and conformity 
with nature in the use of means, The works of God for men 
consist of two elements—one of them lying beyond their power, 
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and the other within it. The one requiring trust, the other 
obedience. It is useless to trust God for results when the 
means necessary to their production are not used. Vain, also, 
is the use of means on our part unless agencies beyond our 
power are exercised to make the means successful. ‘ He that 
will do His will shall know of the doctrine.” This man was 
subjected to the same test in respect to the restoration of his 
natural sight. His obedience was tested, and his cure was 
made to depend upon his willingness to do whatever was re- 
quired of him as a means of gaining the blessing. He was di- 
rected to go to the pool and wash off the clay with which his 
eyes had been divinely anointed. He went obediently. He 
went to the pool, whose name is Siloam—which, being inter- 
preted, is sent. The pool had been sent on an errand of good 
to men, and it had been obedient to Him who had sent it. 
Hence, it received a name signifying obedience. He went, 
therefore, obediently to the pool whose name was obedience. 
He was sent to a pool which had been itself sent. He was sent 
to a pool to be cured which had been sent to cure him. Not 
that it was the pool that cured him, but that if he had not obe- 
diently gone to it as directed, there would have been no cure. 
It was not without some idea of the bearing of the name of the 
pool on the action required of the man, that its interpretation 
is given in connection With the translation. 

Both the man and the pool were sent-—both were obedient— 
and the obedience of the one secured to him a miraculous cure— 
that of the other made it the seeming (though not the real) 
means of the cure. 

13. “ They brought to the Pharisees him that aforetime was blind.” 

It appears that he was brought to them for examination in 
reference to the matter of his cure, whether from evil or good 
designs, either by the officers of the Pharisees at their order, or 
by the friends of the man, hoping that they might, by so mani- 
fest and beneficent a miracle, be conciliated towards Him who 
had wrought it. The neighbors of the man, who had been well 
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acquainted with his blindness, were not fully agreed as to 
whether he was indeed the blind man who had sat and begged 
by the side of the public way. Some said this is he—others 
said, he is like him, indeed, but we are not sure whether it is 
he or not, though he said he was the very same. 

This uncertainty hanging over the question of his identity 
seems to have led to his being brought to the Pharisees (proba- 
bly the Sanhedrim is meant), that a formal and official exami- 
nation might be made, and the truth known and duly authenti- 
cated. 

14. “And it was the Sabbath day when Jesus made the clay and opened his 
eyes.” 

This fact appeared to cast suspicion on the transaction, and 
tended to make even the most candid among them doubt 
whether there had really been any miracle in the case. On 
this account, doubtless, it was that the matter was brought be- 
fore the Pharisees. Has the miracle been wrought or not? 
If it has, if the evidence of the cure is conclusive and the fact 
undeniable, then either we have had mistaken ideas of the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath, or there is one among us who is greater 
than the Sabbath, its Maker, for whom, consequently, it was 
not made. 


16. “Then said some of the Pharisees This man is not of God, because he does 
not keep the Sabbath.” 

Therefore, there is a deception about the matter—the cure is 
not real—the man lies—he is not the one that sat and begged— 
he has his sight; he, therefore, was not born blind; if he was, 
he has not miraculously received sight at the hands of a Sab- 
bath-breaker. For one that works on the Sabbath, no matter 
what the nature of the work which he does, is an ungodly 
wretch, on whom God could not confer the gift of working 
miracles. 

Others said, ‘‘ How can a man that is a sinner do such mira- 
cles?” They believed in the reality of the miracle, and there- 
fore could not admit that He was a bad man and a deceiver- 
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For the power to work miracles implies genuine goodness of 
heart, for on a man of no other character could God confer 
such power and bestow such signal marks of His favor. 

Opinion, therefore, was divided. 

On the one side were those who denied, and on the other 
those who affirmed, the reality of the miracle. The one party, 
notwithstanding the seeming breach of the Sabbath, believing in 
His pre-eminent sanctity, and the other denying His goodness 
altogether, and imputing to Him a thoroughly evil character 
because He had broken the Sabbath by pretending to perform 
cures on that day, and by directing men to do things on that 
day which are forbidden by the law. 


17. “ They say unto the blind man again, What sayest thou of him (in view of 
the fact), that he hath opened thine eyes ?” 
“ He said, He is a prophet.” 


This is his conclusion in view of the facts in the case. He 
must be a prophet. He felt in his mind the intuitive certainty 
that it was good and not evil that lay at the bottom and formed 
the spring and motive of the transaction. 

He knew that a miracle of mercy had been wrought in his 
behalf, and his mind spontaneously and instinctively referred it 
to God as the author. Of course, he could look upon its agent 
as no other than one sent of God, and acting in His name and 
under His sanction. He is a prophet—the gifts which He exer- 
cises are supernatural—the sanctions under which He acts are 
divine. No man could do the miracles which He doeth except 
God were with Him. His commission and His work set Him 
above the obligations of the Sabbath. It was not made to pre- 
vent such work as His. More sacred in the sight of God than 
the Sabbath is the character, the mission and the work of such 
aman. The Sabbath was made for Him—not He for the Sab- 
bath. That is what the fact teaches the unsophisticated heart 
of the blind man who has no interest but the truth, and no mo- 
tive but duty and gratitude. 
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18. “But the Jews did not believe concerning him that he had been blind and 
received his sight until they called the parents of him that kad received his 
sight.” 

They say, it may not be true that it is as is pretended, a case 
of natural blindness. It may not after all be true that he was 
born blind. And so, if he was not, there is not necessarily any- 
thing supernatural, or anything of the nature of a miracle in- 
volved in the case. Let this matter be sifted. Let the cer- 
tainty in regard to it be investigated. Let us not trust him. 
Let us have more credible and trustworthy evidence than the 
words of this enthusiast. We propose to look a little more 
closely into the case and not to take quite so much for granted. 

So the parents are called and questioned. They certainly 
must be competent witnesses in regard to the facts in the case. 


















































19. “ And they asked them, saying, Is this your son? Do you say that he was 
born blind? How then doth he now see ?” 





I have given what it seems must have been the intention of 
the second question. The principal object they had in calling 
the parents was to ascertain whether in fact he was born blind. 

But, according to the rendering in our English version, that 
question is not put, but merely the questions, Is this your son? 
And how does he now see? The three questions are all perti- 
nent. The second particularly so concerning the main point 
in dispute, which was as to the reality of his having been born 
blind. They seek the parents’ testimony on this point, and also 
on the other (which was also in dispute), as to the means by 
which (whether dorn blind or not), he had been made to see, 


20. “ His parents answered them and said, We know that this is our son, and 
that he was born blind.” 


















On these, the first two points, their testimony is direct and 
explicit. 

So far as their testimony is concerned, no further doubt can 
rest upon the fact that a miracle had been wrought. “ For 
since the world began it was not heard that any man ever 
opened the eyes of one that was born blind.” 
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But as to the third of the questions put, the means of his 
cure, they profess not to be informed. They say they do not 
know. This, however, they said, not because they did not 
know, for they did know, but for prudential reasons. 

21. “But by what means he now seeth we know not, or who hath opened his 
eyes we know not ; he is of age, ask him; he shall speak for himself.” 

They know perfectly well what he will say. They know as 
well as their son does the truth in regard to the matter, but 
they prefer, under the circumstances, to have it uttered from 
his lips rather than from their own. They know the peril that 
attends the utterance, and they prefer that he should expose 
himself to it rather than to run the risk themselves. Not very 
magnanimous, not very noble parents, surely. They are much 
more willing to expose him than to expose themselves with him 
or on his account. 

22. “ These words spake his parents because they feared the Jews, for they (the 


Jews), had agreed already that if any man did confess that he was Christ, he 
should be put out of the synagogue.” 


23. “Therefore, said his parents, he is of age ; ask him.” 

They preferred that this excommunication, the rod of which 
they knew to be hanging over any one who should confess 
Christ, should fall upon their son rather than upon them. And 
they knew, probably, what the result would be. They knew 
the conviction that had fastened itself upon their son’s mind. 
They knew, too, the spirit of the young man—and that at all 
hazards he would speak his mind and be faithful to the truth 
and to Him who had done so much for him. 

24. “Then, again, called they the man, that was blind, and said unto him, Give 
God the praise ; we know that this man is a sinner.” 

. The import of this admonition seems to be, “If you have, as 
you say, received a miraculous cure, give the praise to God, 
from whom all good comes; but we beseech you give it not to 
this man—this Sabbath-breaker—this trampler on the law of 
Moses. We know that He is a sinner, and that the praise does 
not belong to Him, and if you persist in giving it to Him, you 
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do a great injury to the cause of good morals and inflict a 
grievous wound on religion. 

“Consider well—you are by this occurrence placed in a situa- 
tion where you have it in your power to do a great good or a 
great injury. The honor of God and of religion are deeply 
concerned in the decision which you make. Beware what you 
do.” They do thus, as it were, put the man under oath. 
They at least remind him of the sanctions of religion and make 
a very solemn appeal to his conscience. They remind him that 
the eye of God is upon him and warn him to beware. If they 
can overawe and intimidate him they intend to do it. If they 
can, by the arts of religious terrorism, wrest his testimony into 
the support of their cause and turn it against Jesus, they in- 
tend to do it. 

We know that this man is a sinner. They modestly remind 
him that they know—that they are the proper judges of the 
characters of men—and suggest to him the presumption it is in 
him to set up his own knowledge or opinion in such a case 
against their decision. They seem to put it in this way: 
Whether you have been cured in the manner you and your 
parents pretend or not, is uncertain. You may have been, or 
you may not have been, but that He to whom you ascribe the 
cure is a sinner, there is no doubt or uncertainty about that. 
We know it. That He is a Sabbath-breaker—we know, and so 
do you. How, then, can you ascribe to Him such gifts and 
such power, and confer on Him such high religious character 
and honor as you do? It is now his turn. They have made 
their statement of the case, and made known on which side, ac- 
cording to their view, lies the certainty, and on which, the un- 
certainty. He proceeds to make his counter-statement in 
reference to his own view of the case—what to him is certain 
in it, and what not. 

25. “ He answered and said, Whether he be a sinner or not I do not know.” 

On that point I do not with you claim to have certain know- 
ledge. That is a point, I confess, upon which I may not be an 
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infallible judge. But as to the other point concerned in the 
case I do profess to know, and do not admit my liability to 
be mistaken. “One thing I know—that whereas I was blind 
now I see.” 

I am certainly qualified to judge on this point. And that is 
the truth respecting it. He does not say that he knows just as 
well that it was Jesus who had opened his eyes, though that is 
implied. It was a plain case, and there was no dispute, that if 
a cure had been wrought upon him it was a miracle, and Jesus 
had wrought it. No one thought of looking upon the cure in 
any other light, or of ascribing it to any one, or any cause but 
Him. 

And, therefore, the testimony of the man in respect to the 
reality of his cure, if it was admitted, was fatal to the adverse 
cause. 

26. “ Then said they to him again, What did he to thee? how did he open thine 
eyes?” 

The man is wholly unmanageable. He cannot be cheated or 
intimidated. His eyes cannot be blinded by their sophistries, 
nor his courage shaken by their threats. But they can return 
to the charge. They can cross-question him in hopes to em- 
barrass or entangle him in his talk. This is the import of the 
questioning in this verse. Merely the old questions renewed— 
the old ground gone over again. The young man perceives 
their craft and does not choose to be entrapped nor mean to be 
trifled with. 

He waxes bolder and indignantly turns upon them. He re- 
fuses to answer any further and puts them upon the stand. He 
makes bold to answer their impertinent and impudent attempt 
to cross-question and embarrass him, by questioning them. 


27. “ He answered them, I have told you already (and ye did not hear), where- 
fore would ye hear it again? Is it that you also may become his disciples?” 


Why is it that you repeat your questions? Do your minds 
begin to incline towards the belief of the truth? Are you get- 
ting more candid, and do you think that now, if you should 
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hear the truth again, you might be persuaded by it? If not, 
and your minds remain as fully determined against the truth as 
ever, why do you wish to hear it again, unless it be that you 
may find further opportunity for cavil, and to travesty the 
truth and perplex and injure me? 

28. “Then they reviled him and said, Thou art his disciple, but we are Moses’ 
disciples.” 

Tacitly they admit the force of the young man’s bold retort 
upon them and their inability to answer it—or to say one word 
in their own justification. 

He had unmasked them and made them stand duly-confessed 
hypocrites and villains. They are obliged to confess their in- 
sincerity and the baseness of their designs in reiterating their 
old questions. 

Obliged to admit their own dishonesty and meanness, there 
is‘nothing left them but to answer him with revilings. If they 
cannot get the advantage of him in cunning, or in rational ar- 
gument and debate, they think they may prove his superiors in 
the dialect of reckless insult and sneering insinuation. They 
can cast sneers at Jesus and accuse him of being the disciple of 
so despicable a fellow as He is. They can ask him if he is not 
ashamed to be the follower of such a monster—whilst they have 
the honor of being Moses’ disciples. 

They find it much easier to assume the superiority of Moses 
to Jesus, than to bring any arguments to prove ic. They find 
it much easier to sneer at the claims of Jesus, than to disprove 
them. They find it impossible to stifle the voice of honest con- 
fession in this friend of Jesus by reason and argument. They 
will, therefore, see whether they cannot overwhelm him with 
insult and vituperation, and especially by casting shame and 
reproach upon his benefactor, and stop his mouth in this way. 

29. ‘‘ We know that God spake unto Moses (and that Moses came and spake as 
a messenger from God. The evidences of his divine mission are clear and un- 
questionable. It is the height of reason and honor, and duty and religion, to be 


his disciples). But as for this fellow (whom you adopt and adore as your ora- 
cle), we know not where he did come from.” 


6 
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It is certain, at any rate, that he had no such origin as 
Moses, and that while all honor and obedience are due to 
Moses, nothing but shame and contempt are due to him. 

This is mere arrogant assumption and brow-beating impu- 
dence on their part. Nothing but their bare and bold asser- 
tion have we for it. The man is in no temper to be convinced 
or silenced by this method. His confidence in these men and 
respect for their character and authority is not at this moment 
very great. He is thoroughly convinced of their dishonesty 
and of the utter worthlessness of their assertions, and their 
dogmatism is utterly disgusting to him, and he is not afraid to 
tell them so. 

30. “‘ The man answered and said unto them, Why herein isa marvellous thing, 
that ye know not from whence he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes.” 

You are obliged to confess that He has wrought this mira- 
cle, and yet at the same time you say that you do not know 
anything about His mission, and sneer at the idea of any such 
thing as that He came from God. 

Eminently wise and reasonable and good men you must be 
when in the face of such a fact as this you can deny all know- 
ledge of whence He came, and particularly scoff at the idea of 
His having come from God. You scout at the principle and 
instinct of common sense and common honesty, that the tree is 
known by its fruit. You, it seems, would take no account of 
His fruits in judging a man—judge Him upon entirely different 
grounds and without the slightest reference to them. In this 
case, you allow your judgments to be influenced by nothing but 
your own preconceptions and prejudices, and predetermination 
to find Him guilty and to pass judgment against Him. For 
here is the acknowledged fact of a most beneficent miracle 
wrought by Him, and yet you cast it contemptuously aside and 
allow it to have no weight with you in making up ined minds 
concerning Him. 

Herein, it seems to me, is a very marvellous thing. Cer- 
tainly unaccountable and unparalleled if you are honest and 
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reasonable men, as you would fain have us believe; able and 
appointed to instruct, admonish and guide the people. And 
this is a specimen of the instruction, admonition and guidance 
which it is our happiness to receive from you. 


31. “Now, we know that God heareth not sinners, but if any man be a wor- 
shipper of God and doeth his will, him he heareth.” 

These rulers had been quite forward to inform this poor, ig- 
norant man as to the things which they knew. They expected 
to awe and silence him by the certainty and authority of their 
knowledge upon all subjects of moral and religious concern, and 
to impress upon him the wholesome idea that he and his class 
were not to presume that they knew anything, or had a right 
to have opinions and sentiments of their own upon subjects of 
this nature. But he appears not to be a docile pupil of such 
instructions. Something has awakened in his mind the idea 
and given him the confidence to assert that he, too, knows 
something. They had taken the opportunity to inform him that 
they knew that this man was a sinner—that they knew that 
God spake unto Moses, and that He did not speak by the mouth 
of Jesus. 

At first the man had said that he did not know whether He 
were a sinner or not, and confined himself to matters of his 
own actual, bodily experience, and chose not to venture upon 
subjects of moral argument and conviction. But he has waxed 
bolder now. He begins to find that he knows something upon 
subjects of moral reason, and that he is able to draw an infer- 
ence and form a conclusion on such subjects as well as they. 
Now he boldly changes his tone and tells them what we (the 
common people), know: 

“We know that God does not hear sinners,” and besides, we 
know that ‘‘if any man be a worshipper of God and doeth His 
will, him He heareth.” You say that you know that this 
man is a sinner. I turn upon you now and tell you that I 
know to the contrary, and I tell you that I have something be- 
sides arrogant and unsupported assertion to support and prove 
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the truth of what I say. I know that God does not hear sin- 
ners, and you know it also as well as I do. But I know, and so 
do you, that God has heard and has helped this man, from 
which it follows, with absolute certainty, that He is not a sin- 
ner. You say that He is. I say that He is not, and not only 
that He is not asinner, but that He is a true worshipper of God, 
and one that faithfully obeys His word and does His will. I 
say that He is a holy man and a faithful servant of God, and 
that in healing me of my life-long blindness on the Sabbath 
day He did just what it was the will of God to have done. The 
fact of His having done this is proof positive which you cannot 
gainsay, that God is with Him, and that in all that He does 
Ile is doing the will of God. 

32. “For (you yourselves know that), since the world began such a thing was 
never heard of, as a man’s opening (by his own power), the eyes of one that was 
born blind.” 

33. “(Wherefore it is evident, and you cannot deny it), that if this man were 
not of God he could do nothing (like what, in opening my born-blind eye:, he has 
done”). 

You, therefore, in refusing, as you do, to admit the excellent 
and holy character of this man, and in insisting upon it in spite 
of such demonstration to the contrary that He is a sinner and 
an enemy of God and man, are willfully shutting your eyes 
against the light, and thereby proving yourselves to be the 
most unreasonable and worst of men. 

Thus he puts the truth to them in his terse, concise, but most 
unmistakable and unanswerable language. 

What will they do with his argument? What will they do 
with him? With that they can do nothing but feel its sting 
and writhe under its terrible lash. 

But with him there is something which they can do, and 
which they will not be long in doing. There are two things 
which they can do—two things always in the power of tyrants 
under the worst of moral discomfiture and under the scorching 
light of truth. They can revile him, and they can punish him. 
And these two they proceed at once to do. 
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34. “They answered and said unto him, Thou wast altogether born in sin, and 
dost thou teach us? And they cast him out.” 

Miscreant, altogether born in sin, dost thou presume to’ open 

thy foul and misbegotten lips and teach us, the nobility and the 
flower and pride of manhood, of education, rank, and official 
power and dignity? We will teach thee better manners. And 
they excommunicate him on the spot. And thus the argu- 
ment is ended, and the business finished with him so far as they 
were concerned. But not so far as Jesus was concerned. He 
is not the sort of man for Him to overlook or forget. 
’ This history is most instructive and impressive. It shows us 
the sort of rule and instruction and protection the people en- 
joyed under these their self-chosen and self-appointed shep- 
herds. What, in fact, does the history and the fact, as here 
illustrated, prove them to be? Thieves and robbers, who have 
stolen into the fold—busy at their work of stealing, killing and 
making havoc of the sheep. They have come before Christ and 
humanity. They have put themselves and their base and cruel 
self-interest and pride forward as their end and aim, and Christ 
and humanity behind their backs. They are, therefore, just 
what all rulers, who do not rule in the name and interest of 
humanity are—thieves and robbers. 

“The thief cometh not” (saith the very humanity Himself), 
“but to steal and to kill and to destroy. I am come, that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” 


35. “ Jesus heard that they had cast him out, and when he had found him he 
said unto him, Dost thou believe on the Son of God ?” 


Jesus was not unacquainted with the manner in which the 
young man had acquitted himself in the severe trial to which he 
had been subjected, nor with the price which his manliness and 
fidelity had cost him. He knew the penalty which he had had 
to pay for the crime of being faithful to his own conscience and 
to the truth. 

In due time He finds him out and manifests Himself to him. 
He takes care that such virtue shall not go unrewarded. He 


\ 
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means that he shall not too long be left to suffer alone without 
one approving word or look of friendly recognition to cheer and 
sustdin him under the terrible ban of exclusion which rests 
upon him. He finds him out, as He is sure to find out all who 
have suffered and are willing to suffer for Him; and He brings 
to him just the sympathy and support which He knew him to 
need. Hecomes tolet him know, better than he had before known, 
who it is that has had mercy on him, to whom he owes this un- 
speakable blessing of natural sight; who it is that he has been 
so manfully defending, and in whose cause it is that he is suf- 
fering. : 

He comes to shed on the eye of his inmost mind a light which 
shall be far sweeter and more cheering than the new light of 
natural day in which he is now rejoicing. He comes to touch 
the heart of his humanity with the sight and the sense of a 
beauty and a glory which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
and which hath not entered into the heart of the natural man. 

** Dost thou believe on the Son of God?”’ It is in this way that 
He opens His address to him, and begins the process by which 
He will make Himself known to him. Considering the circam- 
stances, this question at first view disappoints us. We miss the 
plainness and the point that we naturally should have Jooked 
for. 

But we can make it plain and satisfactory by supplying the 
ellipsis in the style which renders it deficient and obscure. 
Let us then supply what is wanting, and read: Dost thou be- 
lieve [on me as] the Son of God? (or that I am the Son of 
God?). The man had never in his controversy with his judges 
said that he believed any such thing as this concerning Jesus. 
He had boldly contended that He was a good man and an evi- 
dent and eminent servant of God. And when asked to say in 
what capacity he received Him, or what office he regarded Him 
as bearing, he had said, “ He is a prophet.” But that does not 
preclude the propriety and need of the question which our Lord 
puts to him on first meeting him—it rather requires it. It is, 
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perhaps, equivalent to saying, You have declared your belief 
in Me as a prophet. What do you understand by that? Do 
you mean that you believe Me to be the Son of God—the Mes- 
siah that should come into the world? For really that was the 
great point at issue between Him and the Jews. It is not like- 
ly that if He had not insisted upon being received as the Mes- 
siah, there would have been any such hostility against Him as 
there was. Hence, He wishes to bring the man fully out and 
to have him declare himself explicitly on that point. You have 
said and nobly contended that I am a good man and a prophet. 
Is that all that you believe concerning me? 

Or do you mean, under the confession you have made, to de- 
clare your faith in Me as, in fact, the Son of God? 

In this light certainly the question appears sufficiently ap- 
propriate and forcible. 

Another object it is natural to conclude He had in view in 
putting this question to him. It was that for His comfort and 
exceeding joy He might reveal Himself to this noble confessor 
and martyr, as more than any good man or prophet—as no 
other than his very God and Saviour in the person of this 
seeming fellow-man and humane benefactor. 

He wished him to have the satisfaction of knowing beyond a 
peradventure, that it was no other than the very God of his hu- 
manity who had thus befriended hin—to whom he owed the 
precious gift of sight which he was then first enjoying. No 
other than He whose cause he had espoused and whose charac- 
ter he had defended against all the sophistry, and all the terror 
of the inquisition which had examined and condemned him. He 
wished this true sheep of the flock to know assuredly that the 
voice which he had heard calling him, and which with such 
sweetness and power had penetrated the depths of his soul, was 
no other than that of the good Shepherd Himself who had come 
seeking him and was, in the miracle of mercy which He had 
wrought on him, calling him. 

It was for the unspeakable good it would do the man—the 
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strength and comfort of spirit it would impart to him, as well 
as for the opportunity it would give him of more fully and in- 
telligently confessing him, that the question was put to him. 
Now let us see whether the answer of the man which follows in 
the next verse bears out this interpretation. 


36. “He answered and said, Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on him ?” 


Here, again, there is obscurity arising from the elliptical 
form of the language. The interrogative translated who, is to 
be taken here in a qualified sense—in a sense implying quality, 
as though it were qualis. What sort of a person is he? The 
sense of the verse is as though he had said, Describe him to 
me, Lord, that I may know whether I do believe on him or not- 

What is the reply of Jesus to this demand of the man for a 
description ? 

37. “ And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen him and he it is that (now) 
talketh with thee.” 

What is this but saying, You need no description, for you 
have seen Him. He that now addresses you is He. The ques- 
tion, then, comes to this, Dost thou believe Me to be the Son of 
God? You ask me to describe to you the Son of God, that 
you may know whether you believe on Him or not. I am that 
Son of God, and the question which I put to you is, Do you, or 
do you not, believe on Me? For in believing on Me you do, 
though you may not have imagined it, yet it is so; this very 
faith in your heart which in your confession and defence of Me 
you have manifested is, when called by its true name, faith in 
the Son of God. For I am He. 

The man is convinced. He does not for a moment hesitate. 
The assertion carries instant conviction, because it interprets 
to him the vague feeling of his own heart—gives the true answer 
to the new, strange and nameless emotions which, from the 
moment of his healing, had struggled in his bosom, but which 
he could not understand. Jesus gives them their true name— 
and he no sooner hears it from His lips than he recognizes it as 
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the true name. [le is now ready with his answer to the origi- 
nal question, Dost thou believe on the Son of God? He is now 
prepared to speak understandingly. For now he understands 
his Lord and himself. 

38. “‘ And he said, L»rd, I do believe.” 

I do believe that Thou art indeed the Son of God. It only 
required that Thou shouldst declare Thyself to be the Son of 
God, the Lord of my humanity, in order that I might believe 
on Thee as such. And he worshipped Him. 

The form and manner of the worship are not given—but only 
the fact, and that is enough. It is the natural sequel and il- 
lustration of the confession of faith which he had made. It 
shows the sense which in his own mind and heart he attached 
to the name—the Son of God. It shows what he understood 
himself to have believed in, in believing in Jesus. He instantly 
and spontaneously falls down and worships before Him. 

How natural the action on the first clear perception of the 
great and the awful truth. The eternal truth and goodness, 
the infinite loveliness standing actually before him in human 
form and with human lips, talking with him. 

What he saw and felt was God manifest in the flesh. And 
the heart’s unasked, unbought, involuntary and supreme 
homage was the natural expression for him to make. 

When we actually feel God in our hearts, then we do truly 
worship Him. Never at any other time. We can feel God, 
but we cannot understand Him, 

This man felt the awful and supreme reality and mystery be- 
fore him which had been so suddenly and unexpectedly revealed 
to him, but it was utterly beyond his comprehension. It was 
God, it was also man. The one as certainly as the other. 
How this could be he could not understand. But that it was 
he certainly knew, for that was the interpretation which his 
heart and his intuitive inner sense, corroborated by the outward 
and audible word, had given it. 

The narrative here closes. He has said what He had to say 
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to the young man in the way of instruction and comfort. He 
has manifested Himself to him in the beauty and glory of His 
nature as the God-man—Mediator. And the conviction and 
satisfaction of the man is complete and his joy is full. He has 
now to do with other parties and with the application of the 
subject—especially to the Pharisees, who had been the party 
in opposition, and who, by the position they had assumed with 
reference to Jesus, and the bitter hostility they had shown to 
Him, had made a disclosure of their true characters such as 
otherwise would have been impossible. 


39. “ And Jesus said, For judgment I am come into this world that they which 
see not might see, and that they which see may be made blind.” 

He here brings out the grand principle which is illustrated 
in the preceding narrative. It is that He is Himself the grand 
touch-stone of human character. That it is by means of Him 
alone that the characters of men can be truly judged—that He 
came into the world to serve as the discriminative test by which, 
when properly brought to it, men will develop their characters 
each for himself, and show of what quality their humanity is, 
whether true or false, whether genuine or reprobate. 

These Jews had been brought to the test and had shown what 
manner of persons they were by the feeling they had shown to- 
wards Jesus on account of what He had done for the young man, 
and by the tyrannical and cruel manner in which they had 
treated him on account of his fidelity to Jesus and to his own 
conscience, in the face of all their authority and in defiance of 
all their power. He had also, on the other hand, served as the 
means of bringing out the sterling character, the genuine and 
noble humanity of this poor, despised young man. The trial 
and the event had shown how greatly superior in every true 
and noble quality the humanity in him was to that in them, 
though on account of his blindness and his poverty, his calamity 
and his lowly condition, he was looked upon as bearing the mark 
of the divine abhorrence, and thus marked out to mankind by 
the finger of God Himself as an object to be loathed and hated. 
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This was the light in which his blindness and beggary placed 
him before them. ‘Thou wast altogether born in sin, and dost 
thou teach us?’ But the conduct of the young man under the 
trial to which he had been subjected, under the infallible test 
that had been applied to him, scatters to the winds the vile as- 
persion and refutes the miserable calumny that as to his hu- 
manity he was mean and vile because as to his external condi- 
tion he was poor and afflicted. But what, by the same test, 
had been proved in reference to these Jews who prided them- 
selves on their birth and arrogated to themselves the exclusive 
claim of high character and special favorites of Heaven, be- 
cause of their exemption from special calamities, and enjoyment 
of peculiar earthly advantages and privileges. What, I say, 
had, by this same test, been proved in reference to these men? 
Peculiar and unparalleled meanness, vileness and guilt—men 
possessing any character rather than that which they arro- 
gantly assumed. By the transaction the tables had been com- 
pletely turned—the seeming vile had been proved the only 
truly noble—and the seeming and pretended great and good 
had been shown the peculiarly base, and the real and special 
objects of the divine abhorrence. 

By considering thus what was actually effected by the test 
which the preceding controversy furnished, we shall be able 
clearly to understand the sense in which Jesus declares the ob- 
ject of His coming into the world. 

When we see what, by His coming, He accomplishes, it will 
be plain to us what the object of that coming was. His object 
in coming is shown by what He accomplishes by coming. It 
is plain, therefore, in the light of the narrative given in this 
chapter, what He means by saying, “For judgment I am come 
into this world.” 

The remainder of the verse is to be considered as explanatory: 
“That they which see not may see, and that they which see 
may be made blind.”” Who are meant by those who see not? 
Let the narrative itself furnish the answer. There can be no 
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doubt that the language is mainly figurative, and that by those 
who do not see, he means not the literally blind, but the poor and 
despised in this world—those who in the world’s judgment are 
marked out as the special objects of loathing and contempt by 
the judgments of Heaven that are resting on them in the spe- 
cial calamities and afflictions under which they suffer. His 
meaning, then, is that He comes to set aside these false and 
monstrous criterions of judgment, and to present the true 
standards and try character by the true test, under which it 
will often be made to appear that the last are first, and the first 
last. Those who, in the world, are reckoned vile, will be made 
to appear the truly noble, and those who see, those who stand 
highest in their own and the world’s esteem, will be made 
to appear as being really the basest of men, and as having 
no claim at all on the homage or respect of their fellow- 
men. 

We paraphrase thus: To serve as a discriminative test of 
human character, to correct the false judgments of men on the 
subject—that those falsely accounted base may be proved to 
possess the true worth and nobility of human character, and 
that those most esteemed in the world may be proved the basest 
of mankind. 

We may understand Him, then, as saying, To bring out 
character, to discriminate justly among men in respect to real 
human excellence, to set the sheep on the right hand and the 
goats on the left, for this object I have come into this world. 
And this has been, is, and will, to the end, be the effect of My 
coming. This is what My appearance in the world accom- 
plishes. And how is it possible that this effect should be pre- 
vented? As long as I am in the world and wherever My 
presence is felt among men, this is the inevitable effect. 

Whilst I am among men they cannot help feeling Me, and 
under that feeling they cannot help developing themselves and 
taking their places, according to their characters and their 
preferences, on the one side or the other of Me. Men cannot 
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help taking sides with reference to me—and it is impossible for 
them to conceal their affinities and their preferences. 


40. “ And some of the Pharisees who were with him and heard him, said, Are 
we blind also ?” 


It was plain enough, whatever He may have meant by the 
sight and blindness of which He spake, and which He said it 
was His mission to distinguish and discover. It was plain 
enough that by those who had been made blind He meant them. 
And so the import of their question is, “Do you mean to say 
that you have proved us to be blind; that such as this poor 
beggar are the really seeing and intelligent ones, whilst we, in 
comparison with such as he, are ignorant and base and blind?” 

Perhaps, in order to make His language appear absurd, they 
put a literal construction upon it, although they must have 
known better, and thus ask him if He meant to szy that there 
had been a literal exchange of conditions between the once 
blind man and them, and that he was now seeing as they before 
did, and they now blind as he before was. To this miserable 
eavil we may understand Him as replying, No, no, I do not 
mean any such thing. I do not mean to say that you have lost 
your sight in any sense. About your natural sight there is no 
question. Just as little is there in respect to your intellectual 
and moral sight. It were much better for you if your sight 
were less clear than it is—nay, if you had lost it altogether. 
Your responsibility and guilt would not then be what they now 
are. 


If you were blind, there might be some excuse for you, but 
as it is, there is none. 

You are doing wrong, acting most basely and wickedly to- 
wards Me and towards this poor man who has so nobly vindi- 
cated his manhood and maintained his integrity, and proved his 
friendship to Me, and whom for this you have reviled and 
abused, and cast out. You know that all this is wrong and 
outrageous, and that you have not the shadow of reason or ex- 
euse for your conduct. You understand Me and My claims 
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well enough to know that your proceeding towards Me has 
nothing to justify it—that it proceeds out of sheer prejudice and 
unjustifiable hostility. 

You do not indeed see Me in the light in which this good 
man, whom you are persecuting, does. My character and 
claims do not, indeed, commend themselves to you with the 
force and persuasiveness with which they operate upon his 
honest and unsophisticated mind—but you see enough in Me to 
convict you before your own consciences of wilful and inex- 
cusable wickedness in pursuing towards Me and him the course 
you have. 

41. “‘ Jesus said unto them, If ye were (indeed) blind, ye would have no sin.” 

That is, if you did not know any better—if you had not 
moral faculty and sense enough to distinguish between good and 
evil, and right and wrong. You would not be responsible, and 
so not guilty, whatever you might think or do. 

But in as much as you claim to be the perfection of moral 
wisdom, discernment and judgment, there is no excuse for you. 
Your sin remaineth. Your sin is, by this very assumption of 
superior discernment and wisdom, proved against and fastened 
upon you, and you cannot escape from it. You pretend to 
know right well and perfectly what you are doing. But to do 
as you are doing, and do it intelligently and intentionally, is 
the height of sin, the perfection and greatest aggravation of 
guilt. Thus your sin remains—stands proved and abides for- 
ever upon you. You have no blindness (and consequently your 
only excuse) consists in the depravity of your hearts, in the 
evil of your dispositions, and not in lack of intellectual or 
moral faculties. It is not natural, but moral blindness with 
which you are affected. According to the true proverb, There 
are none so blind as they who will not see. You could see if 
you would. And you would see if you were not so utterly de- 
praved and so thoroughly the enemies of all good. Your de- 
pravity takes away indeed all ability to appreciate and to love 
truth and goodness, but not the guilt of not appreciating and 
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loving them. It is the height and the very essence of guilt to 
beso depraved as thereby to be rendered incapable of any such 
thing as the love of the true and the good, and capable only of 
perceiving them only to hate them. If there is among men any 
such thing as sin against God, then your feelings and conduct 
towards Me are the very quintessence of it. 





ART. V.—CREED AND DOCTRINE. 


Ix the Presbyterian of October 28th, 1876, appeared the 
following, which we here quote entire as an introduction to our 
present article.* 


THE VENERABLE FORM OF WORDS, 


“The Creed which has come down to us from ancient times has been 
thought to be worthy of a place in the Presbyterian Confession of Faitb. 
Please to give your readers, Messrs. Editors, some information in regard 
to the reasons which the ancient compilers probably had for inserting 
no belief respecting the purpose of the incarnation and death of Christ. 
It does not appear, from this Creed, that any end was gained by such 
an amazing procedure. The forgiveness of sins and the life everlasting 
do not appear to depend upon it. No office is assigned to Christ except- 
ing that of our Judge. The heathen can not learn, from this document, 
what we believe concerning the way to be saved. Now, as a belief on 
this subject would seem more important than to believe that the name 
of a magistrate Pontius Pilate, and more important than a belief in 
several other pa lars mentioned, why was no reference made to the 
doctrine which Paul placed in his Apostles’ Creed, that Christ died for 
our sins? 8. C. B.” 


We suppose the reason of the omission referred to by our respected 
correspondent to be, that the atonement had not been impugned or 
brought into controversy when the Apostles’ Creed was framed. All 
creeds are framed with special reference to the maintenance of truths 
most assailed and imperilled at the time of their formation. These are 


* See also an article by Dr. P. Schaff in the Contemporary Review (Oct. 1876) 
on the Antagonisms of Creeds. 
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apt to be asserted explicitly along with some of the fundamentals of re- 
ligion or of Christianity; while many truths not disputed, but equally 
important with those which are attacked, are asserted only implicitly, and 
often by a somewhat remote implication. So was it with atonement 
and justification in the Primitive Church. They were not questioned, 
and were, therefore, not sharply defined or distinctly emphasized in 
creeds and polemic discussions. 

The great controversy in the early Church centred around the Trinity, 
the incarnation of Godhood in manhood in the person of Christ, His 
crucifixion and resurrection, and the eternal salvation of His redeemed 
Church. The atonement and justification by faith sre only implied in 
the “ forgiveness of sins,” asserted together with His crucifixion, because 
they had not been so assailed as to require emphatic assertion or 
precise definition. 

At a later period the attacks of Pelagius upon the scriptural doctrines 
of corruption and grace led to the fuller explication and more formal 
assertion of the scriptural doctrines on this subject, so thoroughly de- 
fended and formulated by Augustine. 

It was not till the Protestant Reformation that Luther and Calvin 
brvught into due prominence the doctrine of justification by faith alone, 
founded on vicarious atonement, as the article of a standing or falling 
church. Although previously unfolded in some of its parts by such 
great theologians as Anselm, it never found its due place in the Church 
symbols till the Reformation era. 

“S. C. B.” is not alone in taking the exception made by him to the 
Apostles’ Creed. So considerable a theologian as Principal Cunning- 
ham says, Historical Theology, vol. I., pp. 93-4: 

“T think it is much to be regretted that so very inadequate and defec- 
tive a summary of the leading principles of Christianity as the Apostles’ 
Creed—possessed of no authority, and having no extrinsic claims to 
respect—should have been exalted to such a place of prominence and 
influence in the worship and service of the Church of Christ; and I 
have no doubt that this has operated injuriously in leading to the dis- 
regard of some important articles of Christian doctrine, which are not 
embodied in it, but are of fundamental importance. . . . It is, I be- 
lieve, in some measure from the same cause, i. ¢., having the Apostles’ 
Creed pressed upon men’s attention in the ordinary public services of 
the Church, as a summary of Christian doctrine, entitled to great defe- 
rence and respect, that we are to account for the ignorance and indiffe- 
rence respecting the great priuciples of evangelical truth, by which so 
large a proportion of the ordinary attenders upon the services ef the 
Church of England have been usually characterized.” 
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On the other hand, it has been well said in 4% Tlintock and Strong's 
Biblical Cyclopedia, Article, Oreeds, “‘ Nearly all the Churches in Chris- 
tendom agree in reverence for this ancient formula as a beautiful, true 
and comprehensive statement of the great facts of Christianity, admitting, 
with Dr. Schaff, that though it is not in form the production of the 
apostles, it is a faithful compound of their doctrines, and comprehends 
the leading articles of the faith in the Triune God and His revelation, 
from the creation to the life everlasting; in sublime simplicity; in un- 
surpassable brevity; in the most beautiful order, and with liturgical 
solemnity; and to this day it is the common bond of Evangelical 
Christendom.” 


This article, of no more significance otherwise than auy or- 
dinary newspaper article, may serve as a specimen of the con- 
fusion that prevails in many minds at the present time in 
regard to the Apostles’ Creed and its relation to modern doc- 
trinal confessions. The editor’s attempt to explain the matter 
for his correspondent seems very much like the blind leading 
the blind. His explanation reveals the same ignorance of the 


nature of the creed that his correspondent exhibits, and then 
as if in doubt how to sum up his general opinion of it he quotes 
two opposite estimates. Evidently the teacher and the taught 
here are in a quandary to know exactly why “the Apostles’ 
Creed has been thought worthy of a place in the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith.”’ The place it occupies there shows that 
it forms no integral part of the Confession, no use is designated 
for it either in doctrine or worship, and altogether it seems to 
be placed there merely for safe-keeping as an interesting relic 
of antiquity. The Creed has been no living power in the Pres- 
byterian Church, and therefore the older that Church becomes 
the more difficult it will be to explain why it is handed down 
in this external way in their Confession of Faith. As a crude 
and rudimentary statement of doctrine, as the editor seems to 
regard it, it only serves to show how little the early Church 
knew as yet of Christian doctrine. Yet it puzzles the corres- 
pondent to understand how ‘‘the ancient compilers’’ could be 
ignorant of so plain a truth as the purpose of the incarnation 
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and death of Christ, or if they knew, why they omitted any state- 
ment of it in the Creed. It is amusing indeed to follow the 
editor's explanation, that the attention of “the early Church 
centred around the Trinity, the incarnation of Godhood in 
manhood in the person of Christ, His crucifixion and resur- 
rection, and the eternal salvation of His redeemed Church,” 
because these mysteries had been chiefly assailed, while ‘‘the 
atonement and justification by faith are only implied in the 
forgiveness of sins, asserted together with His crucifixion, 
because they had not been so assailed as to require emphatic 
assertion or precise definition.”” As though the atonement stood 
in no close or necessary connection with the incarnation, cruci- 
fixion, and resurrection of Christ, and the eternal salvation 
of His redeemed Church growing out of these, but constituted 
in some way a doctrine separate and distinct from these, along 
with some theory of justification by faith ! 

This is amusing for its naiveté, and yet truly sad and deplor- 
able as revealing such inability to comprehend the nature and 
meaning of the Creed, and the gulf of separation between it 
and the modern doctrine of the atonement as held by these 
men and thousands more whom they represent. It is sad to 
think that the first and greatest of all Christian Creeds has a 
strange sound in so large and respectable a body as the Pres- 
byterian Church. It is not so with the original Churches of 
the Reformation, the Reformed and the Lutheran. The Apostles’ 
Creed enters as an organic part of their catechisms, has had 
a controlling force in the organization of their doctrines, and 
finds a place also in their order of worship. In this respect 
the advance of the Puritan and Presbyterian Churches beyond 
the position of the original Reformation must be regarded as a 
radical advance at the same time beyond some of the deepest 
elements of the Catholic Christian faith of all ages. This 
advance beyond the Apostles’ Creed involves the introduction 
of a new and different scheme of doctrine from that which roots 
itself in this ancient symbol, and also snch identification of 
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doctrine and creed as leads in the end to the substitution of 
mere doctrinal statements, in the place of the unchangeable 
verities of faith. 

The misfortune here is not merely that the correspondent, 
when he inquires why “the ancient compilers” failed to state 
the purpose of the incarnation and death of Christ, fails him- 
self to catch what is implied in the whole creed, viz., the eternal 
salvation of the redeemed Church heartily confessing it. That 
much the editor seems to understand. He joins together the 
incarnation crucifixion and resurrection of Christ with the 
eternal salvation of His redeemed Church. He sees that this 
connection is in some way implied. In this view it seems 
puerile to ask such a question. It might as well be asked why 
the Church confessed its faith in God at all? Why believe in 
God, the Father almighty, Maker of heaven and earth? Clearly 
because in this faith stood their eternal salvation. Why believe 
in Jesus Christ, His only begotten Son, our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried, the third 
day arose again, and ascended to the right hand of God the 
Father? For what purpose but that men are saved by believ- 
ing in Jesus Christ, the Son of God? That this salvation must 
carry in it the forgiveness of sins and deliverance from all the 
power of sin, is not only implied, but in its proper place is 
stated, issuing in the resurrection of the body and life everlast- 
ing. This much the editor sees. 

But the chief difficulty or misfortune (and here the editor is 
clearly involved in the same condition with his correspondent) 
lies in this, that in the minds of both the forgiveness of sins is 
not necessarily inherent in faith in the person of our Lord, His 
incarnation, death and resurrection, but hold rather in a doc- 
trine of justification by faith according to which it is joined in 
some external way, by an arrangement or decree of God, with 
the person and work of Christ as its instrumental procuring 
cause. Here lie the difficulty and the error. The Son of God 
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became incarnate in order that He might suffer and die for the 
sins of men, and rise again and ascend to glory. But salvation 
does not necessarily hold in this. In order that all this may 
issue in salvation, it must be stated that this offering is made as 
a substitute for man, that God is willing to accept it as such, 
and, on this condition, pardon sin and bestow the gifts and 
graces of His Spirit for the sanctification of His people. Those 
now who are prepared to believe this, that is the statement of 
this purpose and plan, which becomes thus a doctrine for the 
understanding, will be saved. Salvation thus becomes a sort of 
commercial transaction between God and men, according to 
which the blood of Christ is the price of pardon which God 
provides and man accepts. Faith then becomes an assent to 
this arrangement. Men are challenged, not directly to believe 
in Christ, but to believe that Christ has procured pardon of sin 
and salvation for them by paying the penalty of a broken law 
with His most precious blood, that is, to believe in a doctrinal 
statement in regard to the purpose of His incarnation and 
death. 

We do not say that this doctrinal statement may not contain 
important truth in its place. We are not saying here what it 
is or is not worth as doctrine. But who cannot see that it is a 
miserable travesty of the ever-blessed Gospel, when it is sub- 
stituted as an object of faith in the place of the person and 
work of Christ, as these are made to confront us in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed? The two are as wide apart as heaven and earth 
when the one is thus attempted to be put in the place of the 
others. Even supposing the doctrine to be true, which it is far 
from being in the form it is here held, still the difference would 
remain as the difference between Creed and Doctrine, between 
faith in Christ and a doctrinal statement of such faith for the 
understanding. 

Before we proceed to remark farther upon this difference in 
general, however, we are impelled to bring out more fully the 
false conception of the doctrine of salvation involved in the 
article under consideration. 
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The inquiry of the correspondent, ‘‘Why the ancient com- 
pilers of the Creed did not state the purpose of the incarnation 
and the death and resurrection of Christ,” implies in his mind 
that the object or end to be reached by the incarnation is some- 
thing outside of and beyond the person of Christ, whereas in 
the mind of the Creed the incarnation has its purpose and end 
in itself. The purpose of the incarnation is the incarnation. 
In this holy mystery, Godhood and manhood are brought 
together in one, and this is the atonement in its deepest sense. 
Man by sin had separated himself from God and rendered it 
impossible in this sinful condition to receive into himself the 
divine life. In the incarnation these two, the divine and the 
human, are brought into harmonious union. This is the pri- 
mary purpose and end of the incarnation. ‘The Word was 
made flesh and tabernacled among us, and we beheld His glory, 
the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.”” This is the form in which God reveals Himself to men, 
in order that they may know and glorify Him. This is pri- 
marily the atonement, God dwelling with men. And this there- - 
fore is the primary mystery for faith. “ Who do men say that 
Iam?” “Who say ye that I am?” Peter said, “ Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Thus our Lord always 
challenged the faith of men in Himself. He did not ask, for 
what purpose think ye I became incarnate ? or, why do I suffer 
and die and rise again? but, believe ye that Tam? “If ye 
believe not that J am, ye shall die in your sins.” 

So, too, redemption as deliverance from sin and its conse- 
quences holds primarily in the person and work of Christ, and 
not in something beyond Him to which His work looks as its 
purpose and end. Objectively man’s salvation is wrought out 
in the incarnation, the life, death and resurrection of Christ. 
He Himself is the true tabernacle of which the first tabernacle 
was a type. In this tabernacle He was the ministrant. He 
made the offering for sin in His death on the cross, passed 
through the veil, that is His flesh, and entered the most holy 
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place. ‘‘ For by one offering He hath perfected for ever them 
that are being sanctified ’’ (Heb. x. 14). John the Baptist 
directed his disciples to Him as ‘‘ the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world.” How then can any one look upon 
this mystery of the Word made flesh, His contest with and vic- 
tory over the powers of darkness, His sufferings and death, 
His triumph over death and him that had the power of death, 
in His resurrection from the dead and ascension to heaven, and 
then ask for a statement of the purpose of all this, without 
revealing a want of all proper conception of the mystery itself? 
‘ It has results or sequences, and these are stated in their proper 
order in the Creed. By reason of His glorification, He is head 
over all things to the Church, and He will come to judge the 
quick and the dead. He sent the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, 
and established the Church by its baptism with the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost. In the Church then we have the com- 
munion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
body, and the life everlasting. 

All right doctrine will follow this order. Christ is the centre 
of the Creed, who has revealed the Father and sent the Com- 
forter. Salvation was wrought out objectively in Him, and is 
made over then through the Spirit to all them that believe. 
This salvation holds forever in union with Him. “ This is the 
record, that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is 
in His Son. He that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath 
not the Son of God hath not life” (1 John vy. 11,12). Thus 
much in the way of criticism on the article in the Presbyterian. 

We proceed to consider still further now the difference be- 
tween creed and doctrine and the relation between them. 

That such distinction may be made is apparent from the fact 
that the early Church embodied its faith in but three cecume- 
nical creeds, while there were no lack of doctrinal systems in 
that age, as there have not been in the ages since. Of these 
three the Apostles’ has always held the chief place. Whatever 
new truth the Reformation brought out, it did not produce a 
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new creed, but rested satisfied with adopting the old ones. In 
the original Reformation churches of the first generation, the 
Apostles’ Creed wag incorporated in their confessions in such a 
way as to indicate its controlling influence in the statement of 
doctrine. It was inserted, not as a mere relic of antiquity or 
dead tradition, but as having normative authority in the con- 
struction of a confession or system of doctrine. In that way it 
was reproduced and used in the original confessions of the Lu- 
theran and the Reformed Church. The Lutheran Catechism 
has the Creed as one of its divisions along with the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Sacraments. So, in 
the Heidelberg Catechism, in answer to the question, what is 
necessary for a Christian to believe? the answer is, “ All things 
promised us in the Gospel which the articles of our Catholic 
undoubted Christian faith in sum teach us.” 

We may refer also to the liturgical use made of the Creed as 
indicating a difference between it and a confession in the modern 
sense. From the earliest times the Apostles’ Creed was used 
in worship. It was the confession made by the catechumen as 
he received the sacrament of baptism. It formed a part of the 
regular service, especially in connection with the holy com- 
munion, and it continued thus in the service of the whole Chris- 
tian Church down to the Reformation, and in all the original 
Reformation Churches to the present day. No regular liturgy 
would be considered complete without it. Its use has been ob- 
jected to, we know, in certain churches, such as the Puritan 
and Presbyterian, or at least this use has been allowed to pass 
away ; but this results from looking upon the Creed rather as 
an epitome of doctrine than a confession of faith. Eighteen 
centuries of the use of a creed in worship is certainly sufficient 
to show that such usage is proper. He that cometh unto God, 
we are told, must believe that He is, and that He is the re- 
warder of all that diligently seek Him. With the heart man 
believeth, and with the mouth confession is made. Faith seeks 
words in which to utter itself. Indeed the element or office of 
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confession of faith enters into all worship, even where it is not 
separated from other portions of the service. Thus we find it 
in prayers and hymns. It is easy to see that such confession 
differs from the use or utterance of doctrine merely. Doctrine 
is for the catechism, or theology; Creed is for the liturgy. 
These facts—that.the Christian Church of all ages has received 
these three creeds, and not attempted or desired to form new 
ones, that they were accepted in this character by the Reforma- 
tion, that they have always been used in worship, are sufficient 
to show that a creed differs from a doctrinal confession. 

A creed is always more brief than a doctrinal confession. It 
is at once felt that for the purposes for which it is employed it 
should contain only the essentials of faith, while doctrinal con- 
fessions are amplified. As a creed is for all it is clothed in few 
words, At the beginning it was no doubt shorter still than the 
Apostles’ Creed. At a time when the whole of a man’s religion 
turned upon confessing Christ, over against Judaism and 
Heathenism, the words, ‘‘I believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” were all that were required. When 
this confession became enlarged after the order of the baptismal 
formula, and in harmony with the Apostolic benediction, it was 
still included in twelve brief articles. In this view the Creed 
has been regarded as an epitome of Christian doctrine. It is 
the germinal standard according to which systems of doctrine 
have been organized and elaborated. The editor of the Pres- 
bytertan sees this and nothing but this in the Apostles’ Creed. 
He regards it asa rudimentary form of doctrine and nothing 
more. But the brevity of a creed signifies more than this. 
When error arose and the Church found it necessary to define 
its doctrines at greater length, the Creed still remained the 
same in this respect. It was felt that it belongs to the nature 
of creed that it should be brief. The catechumens were in- 
structed in the whole field of Christian doctrine. At the school 
of Alexandria they spent several years in such instruction. 
But when they came to make their confession, the brief Apos- 
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tles’ Creed, or the Nicene it may be, sufficed. And so now, 
after all the progress that has been made in the development of 
doctrines, this form of confession still answers for Roman Ca- 
tholic, Greek and Protestant. It is a question whether the 
Church gained anything by enlarging the Apostles’ Creed into 
the Nicene, and then into the Athanasian Creed, so far as the 
proper office and meaning of creed is concerned. As doctrinal 
formulas, these two latter may be important as containing more 
elaborate definitions, but just for this reason they are not so 
well adapted to the purposes of worship. The Athanasian 
Creed, as it is called, especidlly, as it attempts to define mys- 
teries that are beyond the grasp of the human intellect, jars 
upon the spirit of devotion, and is scarcely ever used in a 
liturgical way. Creed differs from doctrine, then, by its brevity 
of expression. 

But this clearly is not all the difference. A doctrinal sum- 
mary may be brief also, as, for instance, the platform of the 
Evangelical Alliance, yet this platform is not a creed in the 
proper sense. It is not adopted as such for use in worship. 
Hence, if we press the inquiry still further, we may say that 
creed limits itself more than doctrine to the objective facts of 
faith. It states immediately and directly what we believe, not 
so much the how or why. Creed is for faith, doctrine for know- 
ledge. These two, faith and knowledge, are indeed closely 
united, but they are not just the same. We may say, indeed, 
that faith has to do with verities that are to be known as well 
as believed, and doctrine has to do with things that are to be 
believed as well as known, but the order in which believing and 
knowing are related is not the same in both. The Apostles’ 
Creed, as compared with any system of doctrine, or epitome of 
doctrine, illustrates this. The Nicene, to some extent, and the 
Athanasian Creed still more, pass beyond the proper concep- 
tion of Creed. In the Apostles’ Creed we are confronted with 
the real objects of faith. 

As all religion has for its object the union of man with God, 
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faith is directly confronted with God as its object, and as the 
Christian religion looks to God revealed in Christ, faith here is 
immediately directed to Jesus Christ, our Lord. There is no 
attempt at an explanation of the mystery of the Trinity for 
the understanding, because the Trinity is an objective fact that 
must be laid hold of by faith in its character as an incompre- 
hensible mystery. So, also, there is no explanation given as 
to the nature of the person of Christ as divine and human, or 
of His incarnation. Here are objects that faith embraces di- 
rectly by a spiritual activity which differs from intellectual 
apprehension. While faith has thus to do directly with objec- 
tive realities, doctrine is concerned with statements or proposi- 
tions in regard to these realities for the understanding. The 
statement, there are three persons in one God, is a doctrine; I 
believe in God the Father, and in His Son Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, and in the Holy Ghost, is creed. Doctrine has, indeed, 
in one view, objective realities for its subjective apprehension 
also ; but, as doctrine, these are apprehended through the in- 
tellect, and therefore these objective realities here take the 
form of thoughts. That Christ was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary, that He is thus the Son of 
God and the Son of Mary, is a fact for faith; the explanation 
of it is for knowledge. It will at once be asked here, what is 
faith worth without such intellectual apprehension? That is a 
proper question in its place, and may be answered. But we 
are trying now to point out the difference between the two, not 
the nature of their union or relation to each other. It is 
necessary to see that they are different before we can know 
their relation. ‘ 

A failure to make this distinction has led at times to sub- 
stitute doctrines themselves in the place of the objective verities 
with which they are concerned as the objects of faith, and the 
result has been disastrous for the Church. This was the case, 
as the history of theology informs us, in the Protestant scho- 
lastic period, as it is called, of the XVIIth century. It was 
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the age of Protestant orthodox confessionalism. It perverted 
the very foundation doctrine of Protestantism itself. Whereas 
that doctrine originally meant that man is justified by true 
faith in Jesus Christ, by which, as a condition on his part, 
he is united to Christ and made a partaker of all His benefits, 
and so receives the assurance in himself of pardoned sin; it 
came now to mean that when a man believes the proposition or 
doctrine that he is justified by faith then he is justified. The 
formal principle of the Reformation, as Dorner describes the 
theology of this period in his History of Protestant Theology, 
came to be substituted in the place of the material principle. 
Orthodoxy was substituted for faith. The great question for 
assurance consisted in being able to summon an array of proof- 
texts for any given doctrine, and the assent to the doctrine 
thus established was taken to be the same thing as the testimo- 
nium Sancti Spiritus. It was not even Scripture that was di- 
rectly believed, or made the object of faith, but the doctrines 
proved by Scripture. The result, we know. As mere intel- 
lectual demonstration of the truth of Christianity could not 
maintain itself against Deism in England, so in Germany this 
sort of orthodoxy could not stand before the attacks of ra- 
tionalism. 

This error still prevails,—this tendency to make mere doc- 
trine itself the object of faith, and one cause of it is, we think, 
the fact that this old distinction between creed and doctrine is 
lost sight of to so large an extent. In many churches there is 
no provision made for any special act of confession of faith in 
the form of a creed. Not only is this wanting in the ordinary 
worship, but also on special occasions, as when members are 
received into the communion of the Church. The person to be 
received may be asked whether he believes that he is a Chris- 
tian, that he has truly repented of his siffs and is converted, 
and whether he is willing to accept, that is, give his assent to 
the system of doctrine maintained by the denomination into 
whose communion he is about to be received; but he is not 
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challenged with the only true object of faith as set forth in the 
Creed: “Dost thou believe in God the Father, and in Jesus 
Christ, etc.?” It is true, a person may repeat the words of 
the Creed also without having true faith; but, in this case, 
the form of confession is at least right, whereas in the other 
case it is not. It is equivalent to asking him to believe in 
himself just when he needs to look away from himself and fix 
his faith on the Lord Jesus Christ.: It may be said that he is 
presumed to have privately and secretly exercised faith in 
Christ previously, and that this profession is only a statement 
of this fact, a sort of public testimony before the witnessing 
congregation, but this only shows the inadequacy and weakness 
of the form of public confession. It is not really an act of 
worship performed to God, but a statement to men and for 
men. 

Many feel the distinction without a clear consciousness of 
it, as may be seen in the discussions constantly recurring in 
regard to just how much doctrine it is necessary to believe. 
And, as a further consequence, the question of doctrinal ortho- 
doxy is discussed as battles fought in the air. Theology too is 
often brought into odium, just because its proper office and 
function are not understood. We sympathize with this objec- 
tion to theology so far as it presents a protest, consciously or 
unconsciously, against substituting doctrinal statements in the 
place of the true objects of faith, but this objection holds rather 
against the misuse than against the right use and office of 
theology. 

In urging this distinction between creed and doctrine, whe- 
ther we can clearly define it or not, we are not opposing the 
importance and necessity of maintaining pure doctrines. We 
are not overlooking the fact that a creed, consisting of brief 
statements of the facts of Christianity, as the Apostles’ Creed, 
may become more or less negative merely if it is not accom- 
panied by a right understanding of these facts. The Apostles’ 
Creed may be confessed by Roman Catholic, Greek and Pro- 
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testant alike ; it may be confessed by a Socinian or Universalist 
as well as by an Orthodox Trinitarian ; so that what has been 
claimed as its great virtue as a Catholic creed may be turned as 
an objection against it. It is one thing for one person, and 
quite a different confession for another. This, however, is not 
really a valid objection to the Creed. It only argues man’s 
imperfection in unfolding the contents of Christian faith. The 
same objection might be made to the baptismal formula, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, or 
the Apostolic. benediction, or to the Bible itself, which has 
received contradictory interpretations. 

This difference between creed and doctrine is stated in dif- 
ferent words by Dr. Schaff, in a recent article in the Contem-, 
porary Review, on The Antagonism of Creeds, although in the 
title of the article he seems to identify creeds and doctrinal 
confessions. He says: ‘* We must distinguish between truth 
and dogma. Truth is a divinely-revealed substance, dogma the 
human form and logical statement of it. Truth alone can save, 
not the dogma. Many may sincerely believe the truth as ex- 
hibited in the Word of God, and yet feel unable to accept as 
binding any dogmatic formula. Theoretical orthodoxy is not 
always connected with living piety. It may be dead and worth- 
less before God. ‘The devils also believe and tremble.’ To 
feel right and to act right is as important as to think right 
and believe right.” These last sentences go, indeed, deeper 
than either creed or doctrine, viz., to Christian life itself. 
Again he says: ‘‘ Another important distinction must be made 
between religious and theological differences. Learned Chris- 
tians of different denominations, or of the same denomination, 
may be at perfect harmony in their spiritual life, and yet they 
may widely dissent in their theology. Most of the differences 
of the orthodox creeds ‘(doctrinal confessions ?)’ are not re- 
ligious but theological, and hence secondary or non-fundamental. 
It was a serious mistake of an intensely theological age to in- 
troduce so much logical and metaphysical theology into the 
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creeds, and thus to intensify and perpetuate controversy, bi- 
gotry, and hatred. A creed is not a system of scientific theo- 
logy. Many of our Confessions of Faith would be far better 
for being shorter, simpler and more popular.” 

And yet, with all this, we owe a great debt of gratitude to 
those theological controversies in the early Church in which the 
victory was gained over the great heresies, Ebionism, Gnosti- 
cism, Arianism, etc., which came in like a flood to vitiate and 
destroy the pure Christian faith. They were necessary. And in 
like manner we are greatly indebted to the Reformation for 
contending against the false doctrine that had crept into the 
Church during the Middle Ages, and once more establishing the 
true doctrine. ‘ 

Doctrine is necessary as a positive unfolding of the contents 
of the Christian creed for the understanding. This isa positive 
necessity. Doctrines would have had a development, even if the 
faith had not been assailed by error, just because faith, though 
going before, is in order to knowledge. The deepest element 
of our Christian life is love as the inspiration of the will, cor- 
responding to which, though not so fundamental, is truth for 
faith, and then faith which worketh by love also enters the 
understanding in the form of knowledge. These are organically 
related in the order of our being. Hence we are to add to our 
faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge. 

But the rise of error unquestionably hastened and quickened 
the development of doctrine. The enemy sowed tares in the 
field of Christian faith. Error is theoretical evil. It has its 
back-ground in the kingdom of falsehood, the world of dark- 
ness. It comes in, therefore, as evil under other forms, to lead 
men astray and pervert the Christian faith. When that is the 
case the true faith must assert and defend itself against error, 
otherwise it becomes itself corrupted. Thus Augustine de- 
veloped his doctrinal system over against Pelagianism in the 
early Church, and the Reformers propounded the doctrines of 
the Reformation against the errors of Romanism, When the 
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Protestant faith became established it was also attacked from 
without and within. It had, therefore, not only to defend itself 
against external enemies, but also against false doctrine rising 
up within its own bosom. 

But it must be remembered that truth, while it is one in sub- 
stance (to be distinguished in this objective character, however, 
from its subjective apprehension in the way of thought), is 
nevertheless endlessly various in its apprehension. It is not 
just the same for any two individuals. Its apprehension must 
be personal and individual. It can not be handed over as a 
traditum or a depositum from one to another. One may aid in 
unfolding it in another, but that is all that teaching can do. It 
must be appropriated by the individual, and made his own, and 
as minds are endlessly various so the intellectual apprehension 
of truth must be endlessly various. The life of a tree is one, 
and it comes in the end to one fruit, but the leaves of the tree 
are as various as their number. If truth in the form of thought 
were the same or uniform it would be something dead, not liv- 
ing. No two persons think exactly alike, and it would be a 
loss rather than a gain if they did, because it would destroy the 
variety of truth, a variety that does not necessarily disturb its 
unity. So as man’s social life develops in certain compre- 
hensive types, Christian doctrine will organize itself in certain 
sections or circles. In the early Church the type of doctrine 
in the Eastern Church was different from that of the Western ; 
the Greek mind was speculative and metaphysical ; the Roman, 
realistic and practical. It betrays a narrow view of the Refor- 
mation not to be able to distinguish two great types of doctrine, 
the Lutheran and the Reformed. The one did not exclude the 
other. The primary differences between them, which we have 
not space here to enumerate, show that there is a sort of polar 
relation between them, and these differences can never be over- 
come by one absorbing the other, but by both being taken up in 
a higher form of truth. So all legitimate differences or varie- 
ties, according to the very law of development, tend to reconcil- 
iation in continually higher forms of truth. 
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In this view we can see a relative necessity for denominational 
types of doctrine (which must be distinguished, however, from 
the spirit of sect and schism, which is its caricature and devil- 
ish counterfeit), and find in them a relative good as well as, it 
may be, a weakness and imperfection, weakness and imperfec- 
tion which belong to all things human. Different types of doc- 
trine appeared even in the Apostolic Church, and among the 
Apostles themselves, a doctrinal unfolding by Peter, and Paul, 
and John. We see the same thing in the Roman Church, and 
now also in the Protestant. It will doubtless continue so to the 
end. It has become apparent, we think, that no one confession 
of Protestantism can ever expect to absorb all the rest, and 
bring about unity of doctrine in that way. The sooner all de- 
nominations come to see and acknowledge that, the better it 
will be for the interests of our common Protestantism. In 
some way unity and harmony must come with these differences, 
not by attempting toovercome them by an external dictum which 
aims as Romanism has done, to force them into a corpse-like 
semblance of unity at the expense of freedom. Freedom in the 
Church as well as in the State is too sacred to be given up for 
the sake of such uniformity, which after it is gained at such a 
sacrifice proves in the end to be dead and not living. If such 
uniformity were possible as the Roman theory teaches, it would 
be inexplicable why our Lord did not provide once for all a sys- 
tem or confession of doctrine which could then have been 
handed down to all generations. We know the answer of the 
Roman theory at this point, that just to meet this supposed 
want our Lord appointed an infallible teaching authority in the 
Church that might always be at hand to meet the necessity as 
it arises ; but besides the internal impossibility of one finite 
mind being able in this way to comprehend the wholeness of 
infinite truth for all other minds, which the more it is con- 
templated the more monstrous and profane the assumption be- 
comes, the contradictions of the Roman Catholic teaching as 
matter of history, which can never be unwritten, has sufficiently 
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established the fallacy of their claim. Not here, as our Mer- 
cersburg theology has always maintained, is to be found a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. In all its warfare against the diabolical 
spirit of sect and schism, this theology has always steadily 
maintained that Christianity is essentially life, not doctrine, 
and though it has labored earnestly for some solution of doc- 
trinal and denominational antagonisms in a higher and better 
unity, yet it has labored with equal earnestness to maintain the 
freedom of all legitimate doctrinal development. It has op- 
posed Protestant licentiousness no less than papal tyranny. It 
has held up the Apostles’ creed as the venerable symbol of our 
Catholic undoubted Christian faith, and as the norm for the 
development of all Christian doctrine. 

In discussing the subject of union among different sections 
and denominations of the Church, in the article in the Con- 
temporary Review already referred to (October, 1876), Dr. 
Schaff sets aside: 1. An adsorptive union of all creeds (doc- 
trinal confessions ?) in one. 2. A negative union, which would 
give up all distinctive creeds (confessions), and adopt the Bible 
alone. 38. An eclectic union, composed of fragments from all 
creeds (confessions), and then proposes: 4. A conservative 
union, which recognizes, from a truly broad and comprehensive 
evangelical Catholic platform, all the creeds in their relative 
rights as far as they represent different aspects of divine truth, 
without attempting an amalgamation or organic union of de- 
nominations. And in his Suggestions for Promoting a Free 
Union, among others he recommends continuance in prayer for 
a Pentecostal outpouring of the Holy Ghost upon all the 
churches which profess the holy name of Jesus. God’s Spirit 
alone, he says, who is the Spirit of union and peace, can heal 
the divisions of Christendom, destroy the evil spirit of bigotry, 
hatred and jealousy, fill us with divine love, and overrule all 
sectarian divisions (sic!) for a deeper and fuller harmony. 

This seems to us rather a giving up of the problem than a 
mayen geieaes to its solution, We see nothing in the fourth 
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proposition that can really bring any help. It seems with all 
its pleasant-sounding words to counsel a good-natured union on 
a “broad and comprehensive evangelical platform,” without 
showing after all what more that is to be than the platform, for 
instance, of the Evangelical Alliance, which, however, he says 
elsewhere in the article is not sufficient or satisfactory. Then 
his suggestion of continued prayer for a Pentecostal outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost implies, in the first place, that there can be 
another Pentecost (which can not be, we think, except as a final 
fulfillment of the ancient prophecy in connection in some way 
with the second coming of the Lord), and in the second place— 
what is of the utmost importance—he fails here to connect the 
office of the Spirit with the Divine Word. It is the office of the 
Spirit, to illumine the Word of God, as containing in it the 
truth of divine revelation proceeding from the Lord Jesus Christ 
as its source. He is not only the Spirit of “ union and peace,” 
but as in order to this He is the Spirit of truth. ‘* Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth,is come, he will guide you into all 
truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he 
shall hear, that shall he speak: and he will show you things to 
come. He shall glorify me; for he shall receive of mine, and 
show it unto you. All things that the Father hath are mine: 
therefore said I, that he shall take of mine, and show it unto 
you.” (John xvi. 13-15.) 

We think he has too briefly dismissed the second proposition 
in reference ts what he styles a negative union, which would 
give up all distinctive creeds, and adopt the Bible alone. We 
wonld divide this proposition, or rather perhaps change it, so as 
to propose the holding of the creed, and the Bible alone, not in 
the way of private interpretation, that is its interpretation by 
the natural reason of every man, but the Bible alone in the 
original sense in which it was given, as the Word of God to be 
he only infallible guide in the truth as it is in Jesus, It is not 
certainly the office of the Holy Spirit to preside in the conflicts 
and controversies of contending human confessions, and to re- 
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ceive of them, and show it unto us, but to illumine the Divine 
Word, the Word of God, for our spiritual apprehension, and 
thus to lead us into the truth. The “mine’’ in the passage 
quoted from John’s gospel is not indeed limited to the written 
Word, but refers primarily to the personal Word, the glorified 
life and the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Separated from 
Him the written word has no power or life; it is only as they 
(the Scriptures) testify of Him that they have in them the 
truth; but in this relation to Christ, as the two stand together, 
we may say the Spirit takes of the things that are the Lord’s 
—His Word—and shows it unto us. 

This leads us to say now, what may have seemed a serious 
omission in the exalted character we have given to the Apos- 
tles’ creed in the course of this article, that the Bible, as the 
Word of God, stands for us above all creeds and confessions. 
This does not require at all that the creed must be given up, 
nor even all doctrinal confessions, in order to adopt the Bible 
alone, in the sense of a certain class of Protestants, to whom 
no doubt Dr. Schaff refers in his second proposition. The 
Apostles’ creed was not framed from the Bible, but came in 
with the New Testament as pure Apostolic tradition, and it is 
therefore in full harmony with the New Testament. This creed 
came in in its essential elements before any theological contro- 
versies arose, and in any readjustment of the Church’s creeds 
or doctrines, we may rest satisfied, we think, that it will never 
be necessary to go back of it. 

But what is needed in this age of universal diseord in the 
Church is not what Dr. Schaff recommends. We are not to 
sit down in a sort of despair of being able to reach any more 
truth than we already possess, and then seek to cultivate a 
spirit of charity towards all confessions. That is only a nega- 
tive condition also, although it is called conservative. Old an- 
tagonisms can only be reconciled by new and deeper apprehen- 
sion of the truth in which they are (aufgeheben) taken up. 
And where shall we look for such new and deeper apprehension 
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of the truth as it is in Jesus but in His Word? The misery is 
that it is imagined that the Word of God has been fully ex- 
hausted, so far as any general help for the Church is con- 
cerned. The immense learning, exegetical and historical, that 
has been brought to bear upon it by the complicated machinery 
of our modern commentaries, has drawn from it all the mean- 
ing that it contains, and therefore when theology fails to lift us 
out of our antagonisms, there is nothing more to be done but to 
pray for a Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit. Thus while 
we are saying, Who shall ascend up into heaven, and bring the 
word unto us, that we may hear it, and do it, or who shall go 
over the sea for us, and bring it unto us that we may hear it 
and do it, we are forgetting that it is not hidden from us, 
neither is it far off, but very nigh. 

What we need to see is that the Word of God is inexhaustible, 
infinite, as is its author. Any new measure of illumination 
from Christ through the Spirit must in the very nature of the 
case be joined with, or consist in, a new measure of illumina- 
tion of the Word of God, for these are constantly the measure, 
the one of the other. How can it be otherwise if we have the 
Word of God in a completed canon? Nothing, we are told, is 
to be added to nor taken from that Book, under penalty of a 
solemn anathema. Does it then contain the whole Word of God 
that is needed by the Church until the final glorification? Then 
to it we must look for the help required in such a time as this. 
Even the Spirit of God will not reveal truth to us outside of 
this Divine Word. That would be a reflection on that Word 
itself. It must be a revelation in and through the Word. Such 
revelation may leave our present doctrinal confessions behind 
as belonging to a stadium of the Church’s history now passing 
away. It may supersede denominational distinctions and carry 
with it the realization or fulfillment of the prophecy that it 
will no longer be necessary for one to say to his neighbor, 
Know thou the Lord, but all shall know Him from the least to 
the greatest. For they shall all be taught of God. That 
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would be indeed individualism, but it would be such individual- 
ism as would be joined with the fullest and freeest unity of the 
Church of our Lord, and in it there would be one faith, one 
Lord, and one baptism, and one God and Father who is over 
all and in all. 

This would be not merely a conservative union, in the sense 
of resting satisfied with what we have, but it would imply a 
new revelation of truth to help the Church to pass through the 
Red Sea which now seems to forbid all advance of the hosts of 
God’s Israel. Can any one say, or for a moment think, that 
is too much to hope for, when the enemies have marshalled 
their forces in array, shutting out all retreat or escape? Such 
@ position, by very general acknowledgment, the Church occu- 
pies at the present time. Surely the rod that smote the Red 
Sea in ancient days and divided its waters, so that the people 
of God passed through without harm, while their enemies per- 
ished beneath its returning waves, will not be wanting now or 
in any time of similar peril. When throughout the Christian 
world the wisest and the best have exhausted their resources in 
efforts to bring to an end the antagonisms of a struggling 
Church, it ought not to be thought strange that we should feel 
constrained to seek in the Word of God the solution of the dif- 
ficulties. Rather ought it to be accounted strange if this were 
not done. 

But, it may be asked, how can any new meaning be drawn 
from the Word of God if the Church has had it in all ages as 
its guide? The Church has indeed always had this Word, but 
its deep spiritual sense only came to be known in progressive 
revelations. The Jews had the Old Testament Scriptures for 
ages, yet the Apostle tells them that a veil was upon their faces 
whenever they read those Scriptures. Was there not a new il- 
lumination of those Scriptures when Christ came? Did He 
not, “ beginning at Moses and all the Prophets, expound unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself ?”’ 
And was there not a new illumination of the Scriptures when 
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the Holy Spirit came on the day of Pentecost, and Peter 
preached the meaning of the Old Testament in a sense in 
which no Jewish rabbi, no school of the Prophets understood 
them before? And was there no new illumination of the holy 
Scriptures when after Councils and theologians failed utterly to 
bring in the needed reformation in head and members, in doc- 
trine and life, Wyckliffe and Huss, and Zwingle and Luther, 
and others all over Europe began to preach and expound the 
Scriptures? How then can we say that the sense of holy 
Scripture is now at length exhausted, just at a time when their 
help is most needed? The general statement is so plain that it 
seems to be unnecessary to urge it. And having presented it 
we now close our remarks upon this interesting subject for the 
present. 

In whatever help may come from the sacred Scriptures to aid 
the Church in its present difficulties, it will appear, we think, 
that creed and doctrine are not just the same, but that without 
uniformity of doctrine or doctrinal confessions, the Church will 
be able, without sacrificing the truth in any part, to unite in 
making its common confession of faith in the words of its 
Catholic undoubted Christian faith as contained in the venera- 
ble Apostles’ Creed. 

T. G. A. 





Creation and Cosmogony. 


Art. VI.—CREATION AND COSMOGONY. 


BY REV. DR. THEODORE APPEL, PROF, OF ASTRONOMY IN FRANKLIN 
AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, LANCASTER, PA. 


CREATION, 


Faith and knowledge. There is a difference between creation 
and cosmogony, or the process by which the universe was evolved 
out of chaos. They are, of course, closely connected; but 
it is a matter of importance that the distinction should be kept 
clearly in mind. Sometimes they are confounded, and this al- 
ways leads to more or less confusion when attempts are made 
to show the harmony between science and revelation. Creation 
is a fact of supernatural character, a mystery that goes beyond 
the grasp of reason and is addressed to our faith. By faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God. It 
is possible, therefore, for an individual to have a clear and in- 
telligent faith in God as the Creator of all things, with little or 
no scientific knowledge of the process through which they passed 
into actual existence. This in fact must necessarily be the 
case with the generality of men whose circumstances do 
not allow them time to study all the details of the generation 
of the heavens and the earth. It is in fact quite possible 
for individuals to have very inadequate, crude and erroneous 
views of the science of creation without suffering serious harm 
to their faith. This has often been the case. But it is clear, 
that cosmogony is not a matter of indifference so far as faith is 
concerned: certainly not to such an extent that one system is 
just as good as another, no matter how it stands related to our 
religious convictions. Faith lives and thrives in the element of 
light, of truth and reason. It is repugnant to error of every 
kind, and sooner or later it feels its presence and by its own 
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inborn energy strives to throw it off asa dead weight. There 
must be, therefore, some system of cosmogony involved in the 
idea of creation ‘ that will harmonize with Scripture better than 
any other, with which faith can affiliate more freely, and by 
which it can be enlarged and expanded, to prevent it from 
becoming crippled, contracted and narrow-minded. To our 
faith here, as well as elsewhere, we should add knowledge, 
according to the injunction of Scripture. 

Keeping this distinction in view, it will be useful for the dis- 
cussions which we have before us, if we first present in a brief 
way the principal aspects of the scriptural doctrine of creation , 
Placed in its proper position, above the arena of logic, beyond 
the region of science, with which it is too often identified and 
mixed up in unseemly strife, it will then appear that it is a sphere 
by itself, which no shaft from an unfriendly science can reach. 

Idea of Creation. The whole doctrine of creation is involved 
in the first verse of Genesis: In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth. This is all that is necessary for faith, so 
clear and comprehensive as to be easily embraced, by all classes 
of men to whom the word of God comes with its own divine 
authority. But this simple statement of the primitive idea 
of creation has been developed in the consciousness of 
Christian nations by its antagonism with erroneous views ; 
and it is, therefore, best understood by studying it in connec- 
tion with the various theories with which it has been under the 
necessity of contending amidst the conflicts of the ages. These 
give it a definite character, and bound it as it were at every 
point. 

Polytheigm. It is distinguished from the polytheistic view, 
and asserts that the creation is the work of one Supreme Be- 
ing-and not of many. 

Dualism. It also ignores the dualistic theory. Dualism 
sought to explain the mystery of the universe, and especially 
of moral evil, by asserting the existence of two original prin- 
ciples, one of light and the other of darkness. In this way the 
ancient Persians, in particular, sought to relieve the character 
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of God from the imputation that He was the source of evil. 
But this attempt at justifying the ways of God in explaining 
the origin of evil did not remove the difficulty. It only increased 
it. Dualism destroys the idea of one Supreme Being, places 
Him in a kingdom of light over against a kingdom of darkness, 
in which He has no power except as He makes conquests, and 
sets limits to His infinity. It virtually makes two gods, each 
supreme in his own sphere, but neither supreme over all things. 
It deifies matter, by making it eternal and self-subsistent. It lowers 
the idea of the Creator or destroys it altogether. He is no longer 
the Creator, but simply the former of things out of chaos. This 
error was wide-spread. It appeared early in the orient, and 
pervaded more or less the Greek philosophy under its various 
forms. Even Plato, for the want of a higher light, had to suc- 
cumb to it. 7 

The true doctrine resists this error, by asserting that God is 
the Creator of all things, matter, no less than its diversified 
forms. It asserts an eternity beyond the era of creation, where 
God alone existed, and yet not alone, but in ineffable communion 
with Himself as the holy Trinity. Johni.1. This, of course, 
baffles our finite comprehension ; but the difficulty in any other 
view is greater both to reason and faith. In antagonism with 
the dualistic theory, theologians have sometimes taught that 
God created all things out of nothing. This, however, is not 
taught in the Bible. It is relatively true, but not absolutely, as 
we shall see. 

Pantheism. Pantheism, when logically carried out, develops 
a theory of the origin of things which is equally adverse to the 
idea of a real creation. It makes God the soul of the universe, 
whilst this latter is His body. Nature as a whole is one living 
animal, and, of course, necessary and eternal. The doctrine 
of emanations or eons, which started in India and passed over 
in the course of time to the West, was essentially pantheistic ; 
it was in fact, the philosophical basis on which Pantheism was 
made to rest. It regards God as a luminous fluid, from which 
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waves flowed forth and formed themselves into numerous zons, 
that commenced as spirits and then became grosser as they re- 
ceded from God, until the result was matter and the universe. 
According to the Gnostics, one class of these dreamers, the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament was not the supreme God, but 
a subordinate son, made up of light and darkness, and there- 
fore, the being who was best qualified to form our present world 
with its changing aspects of light and darkness, good and 
evil. Christ was also an zon, although not in the descending 
sense, who came to reform the imperfect work of the Jewish 
demiurge. 

It would fill many volumes to describe the various phases of 
pantheism with its endless ramifications among the ancient Hin- 
dus, the Greeks, the Gnostics, the New Platonics and the mod- 
ern pantheistsof Germany. Differing #& they do, they, how- 
ever, all agree in identifying God with the creation, and so 
either blur or deny altogether the notion of creation. They ma- 
terialize the conception of Deity, destroy His unity by making 
Him an infinitely divisible quantity and divest Him of all the 
characteristics of personality. He, however, is; He has abso- 
lute being, and He is infinite, distinguishable from the creature 
and independent of His work. As He existed before the crea- 
ture, so He could now. In His essence He is incommunicable. 
He cannot give His glory to another. He is the source, 
the ground, the living principle, from whom the universe pro- 
ceeded and in whom alone it has its being. It is the work and 
act of His sovereign will. It is not the shell which He formes 
around Himself by a certain innate plastic principle, a process 
which we witness in the growth and work of certain marine 
animals. Sublime, wonderful and profound as the speculative, 
flights of earnest-minded pantheists must oftentimes be regarded, 
their conception of creation, divested of the bright colors of the 
imagination, does not in the end rise materially above the forma- 
tion of mollusks at the bottom of the ocean. 

The object of pantheism is the same as that of dualism. It 
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is equally earnest and sincere in its efforts to explain the mys- 
tery of evil. It springs up in all nations, where the divine 
revelation is lost, and men still think and reflect earnestly. In 
such circumstances, it is in fact a necessity of the human mind. 
As God is apprehended as life and activity, so He must become 
objective to Himself. This, it is supposed, can take place only 
in creation. There is truth in all this, and thoughtful persons 
must feel its force. But God as the Infinite, the Immortal and 
Invisible, cannot objectify Ilimself in finite nature. This He 
can only do in Himself, in the Trinity, in the eternal Logos, in 
whon, it is said, dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
Materialism. Atheism. The failure of the dualist and the 
pantheist, in giving a satisfactory explanation of the origin of 
things in harmony with the idea of God, tends necessarily to 
discourage the human mind in its efforts to solve this question. 
The atheist cuts the knot in the summary style of the bold 
Macedonian conqueror, by eliminating one of the factors in the 
problem, and that the most important of all, the very thought 
of God. Atheism lies at the foundation of the philosophy of 
such ancient materialists as Democritus and Epicurus, who 
sought only a material principle for the origin of nature. 
This they found in the fortuitous concourse of physical atoms, 
a doctrine which was to them, no doubt, a mere convenience, 
for which they most probably would have substituted any 
other, if it had served their purpose equally as well in ruling 
out the spiritual element in nature. The same path is pursued 
by modern materialists, who have no love for the spiritual in 
their love and homage for the purely natural. It is therefore 
not strange that some of them who are most distinguished, like 
Tyndall and Huxley, in the absence of explicit expressions of 
faith in God as the Creator and Originator of all things, have 
incurred the suspicion of downright atheism, because they 
insist, in appearance, at least, only on a certain dark and 
obscure “‘ cosmical life,” as the womb out of which nature in its 
multiplicity and variety took its rise. For the honor of 
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science, as well as for the sake of truth, it is a consummation 
to be devoutly hoped for, that these lights of English science 
would follow in the footsteps of their great predecessors, 
Newton, Boyle, Brewster and others, and in the ear of their 
auditors confess ex animo the faith of their childhood, in God, 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. The error 
into which materialists are ever prone to run is the denial of just 
this article of the Christian creed. Nature has no sufficient inde- 
pendent principle in itself. It throughout rests on a spiritual basis; 
and the principle of its unity, of its beauty and its harmony 
is to be found not in itself, but beyond itself, in the thought 
and purpose of its Creator. 

Stoicism. Fatalism. Rationalism. The error of the stoic or 
fatalist does not differ essentially from that of the materialist, 
because it ignores the agency of a personal, intelligent Being 
in the creation, and attributes the formation of things and the 
order of the world to a blind fate, an impersonal reason, or the 
vague unknowable, lying back of the Divine agency—something 
to which Jupiter himself and all the gods had to succumb. 
This is something just as dark and obscure, and just as 
irrational as the dark forces of nature, out of which some 
would have us to believe that the entire cosmos, including 
man, with all his spiritual endowments, sprang in a natural 
course of evolution. It is equally destructive to the idea of 
creation as embodied in the first article of the universal creed 
of Christendom. ; 

Summary. Summing up what has now been said, we may 
embody the doctrine of creation under its negative aspects, in a 
few words, when we say that the universe was called into 
existence by one Supreme Being, and not by gods many, as 
polytheism teaches; that the original matter out of which all 
material bodies were formed was created by a Divine act, and 
not simply arranged by the Divine will; that God is the 
source of all the laws or forces of the material world, and not 
chance, fate, nature or reason ; that creation is the result of 
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the Divine activity, not the outflowing of His substance in a 
pantheistic sense; that it embodies His thoughts. but not only 
His thoughts according to idealism; that it is His work, an 
act of His will, but not exclusively so in a realistic sense; that 
it is rather to be viewed as a work of God in which thought 
and act are united; and that it is the work of a free, personal 
Being, and not the workings of a vague, impersonal reason, as 
the substratum of all appearances, according to the scheme of 
the rationalist. 

Creation positively considered. Viewed under a positive 
aspect, the doctrine of creation presents greater difficulties to a 
rational comprehension than when considered negatively. We 
can more readily understand what it is not than what it is. 
This latter takes us beyond the region of experience, brings us 
to the confines of the spiritual world, and must in its actual 
character forever remain to a great extent a mystery. Who was 
present when the foundations of the world were laid, and with 
whom did the Almighty take counsel when He formed the plan 
of the universe and projected it as an actuality on the fields of 
time and space? Still some rays of light have fallen upon the 
process by which the Infinite saw proper to reveal Himself in 
the finite, and to make it the emblem of His presence in an 
outward, objective world. To such a light shining in a dark 
place we do well, if we reverently take heed, until in a higher 
and glorified state, with faculties free and unbiassed, we shall 
have a vision of the truth as it is. 

Ex nihilo nihil fit. As already said, in opposition to du- 
alistic views, it is correct to say that God made all things out 
of nothing. But this is only true when it denies a physical 
origin of things, such as a primitive matter or fluid. In any 
other sense it embodies a lurking error, and the old maxim that 
out of nothing nothing comes, is true. The Bible never says 
that God created the world out of nothing, although such 
language has crept into Luther’s translation, and into some of 
the Christian creeds. The correct view of the subject is con- 
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tained in the passage where the Scripture says that “the 
things that are seen were not made of things which do ap- 
pear ;”’ or, as it perhaps should be rendered, made of things which 
do not appear. Such invisible things that do not appear to the 
eye are far from being equivalent to nonentity. They un- 
questionably have a better right to be considered as actual 
realities than the things which appear, because the visible has 
its existence only as it stands in the invisible. They are to be 
considered in fact as the substantive forces which the Creator 
employed in the actualization of worlds. They are His 
thoughts, His ideas, embodied in the Logos from all eternity, 
and now actualized in an outward universe by this same Logos, 
through the life-giving energies of the Divine Spirit. 

Platonism. These ideas, by which the universe existed 
potentially in the Divine mind from all eternity, were how- 
ever, not simply the models according to which the world and 
its contents were fashjoned, for that were Platonism; but their 
foundations, their very substance, the spiritual basis on which 
the entire phenomenal world rests. 

Creation two-fold. Creation, therefore, is two-fold. In the 
first place, it involves the creation of germs and their localiza- 
tion in time and space, and, in some degree, as independent 
centres of activity and sources of life and motion ; and, in the 
second place, in the evolution of the visible universe out of 
these invisible forces. The first is the creatio prima seu 
immediata ; the second, the ereatio secunda seu mediata. This 
distinction was made long ago by the celebrated Church father, 
St. Augustine, and is — confirmed by the researches of 
modern science. 

COSMOGONY. 


Faith. Now, so far as the primary creation, the creation of 
the germinal powers of the universe, is concerned, it is plain 
that it lies beyond the region of science. It addresses itself 
mainly to our faith. It is a Divine revelation which carries 
with it its own convincing power. It contains nothing abhor- 
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rent to our reason, and falls in fully with our intuitions of God. 
And so, if any persons, under the cover of science, are disposed 
to interpose here their scientific negative, we must waive all fur- 
ther discussion, for the reason assigned by Newton to the French 
infidels, that they are not qualified to discuss such matters. 
Science. But when we come to consider the question of the 
evolution of the universe in its present form out of pre-existent 
germs, the creatio secundia of St. Augustine, wecome toaregion, 
in which science has a legitimate work to perform, and it may be 
properly called in to illustrate the biblical account of creation 
under this secondary aspect. But here the conflict com- 
mences. It is asserted that the two accounts of creation, the 
biblical and the scientific, contradict each other, and that as 
the facts of science cannot be denied, the Mosaic record of 
creation can no longer be maintained as historically true, but 
must be reduced to the category of myths, such as are 
naturally formed among all nations in their attempts to ex- 
plore the origin of the world. Is this so? We think not. 
For a long time it was thought to be so, and the question was 
a perplexing one for the Christian student to consider. But 
the times of such strife have in a great measure passed away. 
The science of nature has made progress, and so also the 
science of the interpretation of Scripture, and the result has 
been a surprising harmony, we may say, between the two 
records. There are several classes of persons who, as a matter 
of course, see nothing here still but jarring discord; those 
who have grown tired of the discussion and despair of a 
peaceful solution; those who adopt what they consider the 
simple meaning of the Bible, and make no account of the 
results of science; and others again who do not wish or desire 
a reconciliation. These latter regard the account of creation 
in the first chapter of Genesis as the weak point in the Bible, 
and hence make it the centre of attack. If they succeed in 
their assault here against the Divine revelation, at the inci- 
dentals, not the essence of the Bible, they imagine that other 
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consequences must follow, and the day come when the 
Bible, the great Book par excellence of Christendom, will be 
put on a level with other books. There is therefore still room 
and occasion for a biblical apologetik, which neither the theolo- 
gian nor the scientist should despise. 

Fundamental axiom. The proper course here to be pursued 
is to adopt the general principle that there can be no conflict 
between science and the Bible. God cannot contradict Himself. 
He cannot say one thing in nature and another in revelation. 
Having adopted this as a guiding principle, we have the best 
preparation for the work of tracing out the harmony subsisting 
between the word and work of the Creator. Armed with this 
assurance, we can afford to exercise the utmost candor, ac- 
knowledging discrepancies where they occur, but regarding 
them only as apparent, and consenting to wait until the pro- 
gress of science and of biblical interpretation shall remove them. 

Difficulties. Before we proceed to compare the account of 
creation as given in Genesis with that which is taught by 
science, it will be of use to us if in advance we glance at some 
of the difficulties that stand in the way of their reconciliation. 

Prophetic vision. One of the most prominent of these is that 
we do not sufficiently distinguish between a scientific view of 
creation and that of the inspired writer. That which is given 
in Genesis is the prophetic, not the scientific. As the prophets 
foresaw future events, so under the influence of inspiration, 
they could look back into the dim vista of the past, and see 
events as they occurred many years before. It is not at all 
probable that such history was repeated to them orally, so that 
they heard it with their ears and transcribed what they heard 
on the tablets of memory or on parchment. That is a me- 
chanical view of inspiration, which happily is passing away, if 
it be not already exploded. Doubtless God did sometimes 
address the ear in audible, human language, just as He some- 
times addressed directly the inner human consciousness of 
inspired men ; but it was different where history, in the future 
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or the past, facts or events, were to be revealed. I: tnat case 
the scenes in the future or the past were themselves spread 
out before the mind of the seer panoramically, and the activity 
of the prophet was called into requisition in describing what 
he saw thus prophetically. It was, no doubt, in this way we 
received the record of creation as we have it in the first 
chapter of Genesis. It appeared to the vision of the prophet, 
whether of Moses or some one else is a matter of no consequence 
here, in a series of tableaus, which he described in his own 
language, under the guidance, however, all the while of the 
Divine Spirit, so that he could commit no error in the use of 
his words. This view of the subject, advocated by Dr. Kurtz, 
in his work on Biblical Astronomy, and by other German theo- 
logians, is gaining ground in England and America. Hugh 
Miller employs it with good effect in his works. 

Scientific view. Now, this prophetic view of creation differs 
from what we have called the scientific view. This latter seeks 
to give the whole proceas in its detail, all the phenomena with 
their underlying laws in logical order. This is its vocation. 
Let the reader think of what geology has already done in this 
direction and what it it is still doing. Volumes upon volumes, 
for a long time to come, will be needed to trace out all the 
footprints of the Creator in His majestic walks through His 
dominions. But the prophetic view, on the other hand, omits 
details, leaves out of view secondary causes, gives general 
features and refers them directly to the agency of God. It 
does not even always follow a strictly chronological order. At 
times the past, present and future seem to be grouped together 
in one comprehensive view, one in the other, or side by side, as 
a panorama on a screen. In no other way can some of the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, or those of our Saviour in St. 
Matthew, or of St. John in the Apocalypse, be understood. The 
same remark is especially true of the retro-prophecy, if we 
be allowed the use of the term, in the first chapter of Genesis. 


Nor is this in the least disparaging to the biblical record. 
9 
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For most persons, and indeed for all devout readers of the 
Bible, the prophetical is by far to be preferred to the scientific 
view. It is brief and comprehensive, but at the same time 
grand and sublime in the highest degree, and remarkably well 
adapted to make a deep impression on the mind of the reader. 
To the mass of men in all lands and ages, it will always remain 
the most intelligible, the most graphic and the most impressive. 

Poetic view. Myths. The Scriptural view of creation, then, 
is not scientific. It was not intended to be so. It :s simply 
religious. The Bible was not intended to teach us science, for 
that is something which man can acquire by his own industry 
and reflection. But then, on the other hand, we must not 
regard the biblical record as poetry or the result of a fervid 
imagination. There is a poctical view of creation as well as a 
scientific one. We have indeed many such; they grow up in 
all nations, and are as diversified as they are numerous, and 
generally as elevated or grotesque as the people among which 
they take their rise. Poetry, at least all true poetry, has 
truth for its basis; it omits details where these are not needed 
for the purpose of the poet; but then it does not consider itself 
bound by history. It creates facts or a history of its own, just 
as it chooses. It has a free license in this respect. When di- 
rected to the origin of the world, it is especially genial and 
productive. It gives rise to mythologies and cosmogonies 
without number, most of which are self-contradictory, and few 
of them entirely free from the charge of puerility. Even Milton’s 
glowing description of the creation, intended no doubt as a 
truthful paraphrase of the record in the Bible, and so regarded 
by many generations of good people since his time, is not 
entirely free from much of what must be regarded in our day 
as ludicrous. Huxley has recently dignified it with a stately 
title and called it the “ Miltonic hypothesis.” Why attribute 
it to him, when thousands of others who lived before him held 
the sameview? Theprophetic vision of creation, however, differs 
from all this. It has nothing about it of the character of 
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myth. It is a plain, simple and unadorned statement of facts; 
and, as we shall see further on, it is a truthful statement of 
events as they occurred in the order of their sequence. It is 
historical. In this respect the words of St. Peter apply with 
peculiar appropriateness, when he says: We have not followed 
cunningly devised fables or myths as it stands in the original. 
It is, therefore, surprisingly strange, we say in advance, that 
professed theologians, as in Germany, should have allowed 
themselyes for a moment to be driven to the concession that 
the biblical account is a mythical one. Tous it seems that 
it requires only a small amount of reflection to perceive that it 
rises up immeasurably above the cosmogonies of the nations in 
dignity and truthfulness, and that instead of being one of 
many other myths, it is their proper climax or truth, to which 
they all look, and of which they are nothing more than vari- 
ations, corruptions or the dim shadows floating on the surface 
of human consciousness. 

A Difference Without a Conflict. From what has now been 
said it will appear that there is a difference between the Mosaic 
account of creation and that given by science or poetry. No 
one can deny this. It could not be otherwise. So it is with 
many of the prophecies which it is sometimes difficult to recon- 
cile with their fulfillment in all respects. But a difference does 
not necessarily imply a contradiction or conflict. They may be 
supplementary to each other, as we think can be made to ap- 
pear in the case we have under consideration, and, instead of 
being mutually destructive, may support each other, and assist 
in placing the fact of creation in a clearer and better light. 
Such we firmly believe will be the conviction of every one, 
who earnestly, devoutly and without prejudice or unfriendly 
bias of any kind, studies the first chapter of Genesis in the 
light of the results which have been achieved up to the present 
time in the departments of Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology and Natural History. 

The way having been thus prepared for us by these pre- 
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liminary explanations, we proceed to consider that ancient 
record of creation in the Bible, which to so many in modern 
times has proved a stumbling-block, somewhat more fully in 
detail. 

Siz Days of Creation.—Astronomical or Cosmogonic? The 
first point to be considered has reference to the six days of 
creation. Were they six astronomical days of twenty-four 
hours, or were they prophetical days, or in the language of sci- 
ence, geological periods? The popular view, generally held 
until within a comparatively recent period, that no other days 
except six natural days could have been intended by the sacred 
writer, has gradually and almost imperceptibly given way to the 
conviction that they were days of a different character, that is, 
periods of a long duration. Forty years: ago Prof. Stuart, of 
Andover Seminary, with a vast array of Hebraistic learning, 
tried to show that the Hebrew word for day, Yom, in the ac- 
count of creation in Genesis, could mean only a natural day. 
His exegesis was considered unassailable at the time. But as 
science advanced and the crust of the earth came to be better 
understood, it began to be felt that it was no longer satisfactory, 
and such theories as those of Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Pye Smith 
came into vogue, according to which the six natural days were 
retained, but in order to satisfy the increasing demands of sci- 
ence, room was left for the so-called geological ages in the 
period of time that preceded the six days. It was supposed 
that they could all be stored away somewhere within the 
limits of the first and second verses of the first chapter of 
Genesis. This scheme, which seemed to satisfy the claims of 
both science and revelation and calmed for the time some trou- 
bled minds, being of the nature of a compromise, did not last 
long, as in the nature of the case it could not. It is a question 
whether it does not in fact do more violence to the text of 
Scripture, than relieve it of its supposed difficulties. The the- 
ory has passed away under the influence of such writers as 
Hugh Miller and others; and the old view seems now to have 
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been relinquished by theologians as freely as by scientists 
themselves. Only two classes of persons demur to the new 
version; and these are diametrically opposed to each other in 
their convictions. The first consists of a certain kind of theo- 
logians, whose ranks are certainly waning, who adhere to the 
old mechanical view of inspiration and imagine that the au- 
thority of the Bible would suffer if the old interpretation were 
given up; and the second of certain peculiarly constituted 
persons, enemies of the Bible, who insist on the literal days of 
twenty-four hours as the true meaning of the sacred writer, be- 
cause in this way they imagine they can best come to an issue 
with the Bible by bringing it into conflict with science, destroy 
its credibility and reduce it to a level with the sacred books of 
the Hindus or other ancient nations. 

Literal days considered in connection with the sacred text. The 
arguments in favor of geological periods drawn from science seem 
to us to be so overwhelming, and they have been moreover brought 
out so forcibly by many writers that we do not deem it necessary 
inthis connection to consider or press them. But as itis still 
urged, or at least feared by some pure and tender consciences, 
that the new interpretation does violence to the text of the 
Bible, it will be proper to notice briefly the objections of the 
literalists, and show that they are without foundation. Huxley 
is evidently a literalist, so far as the meaning of Genesis is con- 
cerned, judging from the sneer in his recent lecture at New 
York at what he calls the flexibility of the Mosaic account, 
which can be twisted and made to suit one view of creation just 
as well as another. He probably has no sense of the true 
character of the word of God as a light that shines with new 
and increasing splendor from age to age. ‘To him most proba- 
bly it is only a book, like any other book, whose meaning can be 
exhausted by a single perusal. Its full meaning has not yet 
been exhausted. Most probably only a moiety of the light that 
is in it has flashed across our human consciousness. 

The Hebrew word, Yom. The literalist maintains, with Prof. 
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Stuart, that the Hebrew word for day means a period of twen- 
ty-four hours. This is doubtless so, but it is not always so, 
either in the account of creation or elsewhere in Scripture. In 
the first chapter of Genesis it has quite a variety of significa- 
tions. In one place, it is used synonymously with a period of 
light without any limit, as opposed to darkness or night; in 
another, it means the period when the sun shines, and rules the 
day as the moon rules the night; and in another, no doubt, an 
astronomical day of twenty-four hours, where it is used in con- 
nection with times, seasons and years. See Genesis, Chapter 
1: 5, 14,16. In chap. 2: 4 this same Hebrew word, yom, 
designates an indefinite period of time, or the whole period or 
day in which God created the heavens and the earth. So 
we also read in other places of the day of the Lord, and the 
day of Christ foreseen by Abraham. So it is common in most 
languages to speak of the period or time in which an individual 
flourishes as his day. The mistake of the literalist, who misses 
the real sense of Scripture in his homage for the mere letter, 
consists just in this that he does not distinguish between the 
scientific and prophetic view of creation already referred to. 
He makes the days scientific or astronomical, whereas they are 
prophetic. It is not required of a prophet in his visions to 
conform to the divisions of time as established in the order of 
nature. His revelation, which is something freer than ordinary 
history, can not be bound in rigidly by any purely earthly ele- 
ment of this kind. Else it would not be prophecy in the proper 
sense of the word. Thus in the prophecy of Daniel, chap. ix. 
the weeks spoken of, it is well known, were not literal but 
prophetic weeks. So with the Lord, it is said, that a thousand 
years are as one day, and one day as a thousand years. It is 
plain, therefore, that there is nothing in the text of Scripture 
that requires us to think that the days there spoken of were 
astronomical, and not cosmogonic. On the contrary as the nar- 
rative is of the nature of a prophecy, it is much more in har- 
mony with this its peculiar character, to regard them as 
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prophetic, and therefore indefinite and not ordinary days. 
Their duration accordingly must be determined by study, re- 
flection and science. 

Other Difficulties. But in addition to what has been said, 
there are serious difficulties in the version of the literalist, be- 
cause it does not satisfy the text and it leaves it, as we might 
expect, involved in more or less contradiction with itself. The 
objection of Celsus, the ancient foe of Christianity, that Moses 
in his narrative puts light before there were luminous bodies or 
light-bearers, although a sneer, was not without weight as di- 
rected against the popular belief. It is said that light was 
made on the first day, whilst the sun, moon and stars were 
made on the fourth day. How could this be so? So also, as 
tke division of our days and nights depends on the sun, how could 
the first, second and third days have been natural days, when 
the sun itself did not yet exist? ‘The usual explanation that 
the sun was not actually made on the fourth day, but was be- 
hind the clouds, and was only made to appear on the fourth day 
is unsatisfactory. To change the meaning of words in this 
way, what is it, if it be not doing violence to the text itself? 
These discrepancies and others can not be reconciled by those 
who insist on six literal days as the only correct reading, and 
they are serious. They can, however, be readily harmonized 
with the assistance of science as we shall see. 

The objection to cosmogonic days, drawn from the institution 
of the Sabbath in the fourth commandment, does not, we con- 
ceive, open up any special difficulty, because the analogy 
between the six periods of creation ending in the Sabbath on 
which God rested from His work, and the six days in which 
man labors ending in a day of rest, remains essentially the 
same, whether the former were precisely of the same length, 
with the same number of hours and minutes, or whether they 
were much longer in duration. The dignity of the week, whose 
appointment seems to have been divine in origin, is rather en- 
hanced, we think, when it is based on that grand week of cre- 
ation during which God worked and then rested. 
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Evenings and Mornings. But how are the evenings and the 
mornings of the successive days of creation to be understood, 
if they did not mark the periods of sunrise and sunset of or- 
dinary days? They are prominent points in our days as they 
come and go. To this question we reply by saying that as the 
days were themselves prophetic, so almost must their evenings 
and mornings have been also prophetic. If they had been as- 
tronomical, we may here suggest, that it is not unlikely that 
the morning would have been mentioned first, and not the 
evening as we shall see further on. Some say that the evenings 
were purely subjective. After the prophet had seen the work of 
a whole day, then his vision failed him, the curtain fell upon 
the panorama, and all was darkness, until another period of 
light and activity presented itself to his spiritual eye in some 
new tableau. This is the view held by Dr. Kurtz in his Bibel 
und Astronomie, in which he is followed by Hugh Miller in his 
Testimony of the Rocks. But there is no reason for such a 
supposition. The narrative is wonderfully brief and wonder- 
fully comprehensive. Every word no doubt represents an out- 
ward fact. The nights, therefore, we believe, were objective and 
historical no less than the days ; as Lange in his Commentary 
has well remarked, the evenings were words that described 
something real which presented itself to the mind of the 
prophet. They were the intervals of transition between two 
successive days of work, periods of apparent inactivity, and of 
more or less obscurity to the view of the seer, and therefore 
appropriately described as evenings or nights. They were, 
however, no less periods of activity in the way of invisible pre- 
paration for the day or development that was to follow. This, 
in fact, is the true meaning of our natural nights. They are 
not only periods of rest for our minds and bodies, but also of 
preparation for the coming day. Hence it is, as we apprehend, 
that the evening is made to precede the morning in Genesis, and 
not contrariwise, as the beginning and not the end of the day. 
The ancients, who commenced their day at sunset, were therefore 
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more philosophical than the moderns who give the day the 
preference. Perhaps their practice in this respect was a relict 
of the primitive revelation. 

Siz Days and the Geological Periods. - It might also be asked 
in this connection whether the six days of Moses corresponded 
exactly with the six geological periods. In the estimation of 
some, it would help amazingly if it could be shown by scien- 
tists that there were six and only six geological periods, in all 
respects corresponding to the biblical days of creation. We 
reply that no such an agreement can be traced out, nor is it 
necessary or even desirable that it should be. It would be, 
when we reflect for a moment, something unhistorical and 
mechanical, and any scientist that should attempt it, would most 
likely be charged with a want of fidelity to his mission, and a 
stronger bias in favor of peace than for truth. For the sake of 
simplicity, and no doubt for some deeper reason, the Bible di- 
vides its cosmogony into six periods or groups of creation, 
whilst science gives us many more, astronomical, chemical and 
geological. They are somewhat difficult to arrange or classify, 
and it is a question whether they have all as yet been discov- 
ered. But it is a very easy thing to resolve all the cosmogonic 
periods into six groups or pictures, something precisely which 
the prophet under the guidance of a divine illumination did. 
There is a difference here again but no contradiction. The 
whole process is merely looked at from different points of view. 

Age of the World. From what has been said it follows of 
course that the age of the world is much greater than the lit- 
eralist would allow. He says it is only six days older than 
man. Science admits that it is only some six or eight thousand 
years since man made his appearance on the earth; or, at least, 
that its facts do not demand a longer period; but it has proved 
that the earth itself with many of its animals is much older. 
Here their arguments are entitled to our respect, based as they 
are upon facts, and a faithful and diligent examination of the 
crust of the earth. The stratified rocks, extending down many 
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miles into the interior of the earth, were formed gradually 
under water, and could be the result only of a slow process ex- 
tending over myriads of ages. Many of them, like the lime- 
stones and chalk, were formed by the industry of small ani- 
mals, whose skeletons they still reveal to a careful examination. 
Forty years ago clergymen in their pulpits without difficulty 
explained the origin of these fossils by saying that God made 
them as they are, just as He made other things. But such ap- 
peals to credulity or piety will no longer suffice, The immense 
gorge washed out by the waters of Niagara will convince even 
an unscientific visitor of the great antiquity of our part of the 
world. Lyell estimates the entire period since the beginning 
at 240, and Darwin at 300 millions of years. These estimates 
are believed to be excessive. A recent writer in the Eeleetic 
(Oct. No. 1876), basing his calculations on scientific data, 
makes it out that 80 millions would be long enough to account 
for all the facts. Perhaps as science advances, the period may 
be further diminished without destroying the extreme longevity 
of the grains of sand or dust which we tread under our feet. 
Reflections. These conclusions, less startling and less of- 
fensive to our religious feelings than formerly, are coming to be 
better appreciated, and less fear is felt that they may detract 
from the glory of God, or rather, as we might and ought to ex- 
pect, it is beginning to be felt on all sides more and more, that 
they enhance that glory and illustrate the divine attributes in a 
much higher degree than the view of the literalist, which after 
all makes creation appear as the work of magic. They present 
the Supreme Being not only as a being of great power, but 
also as supremely wise and good; working in and through nat- 
ural laws, the Supreme Lawgiver, as the King, immortal, in- 
visible, the only wise God, dwelling in light that is inaccessible 
and full of glory. Nor can fault be found with the Mosaic ac- 
count, because it was not so constructed as to teach us at once 
the full grandeur and extent of creation. He wrote for his 
own people, for all nations and for all ages. How absurd then 
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would it have been, if he had plunged into the intricacies 
of science or given anything like a scientific coloring to his 
narrative! The object of the revelation was to make a religious 
impression on the minds of men generally, and to set forth the 
true relation of the Creator to the creature, in opposition to the 
various forms of error or unbelief, such as we have already re- 
ferred to, which must needs spring up in our present course of 
history. It therefore passes over secondary causes, omits de- 
tails, and in a few comprehensive pictorial views, also brings 
out into prominent relief the agency of the Creator in His 
works. This for the world at large is after all the most im- 
portant lesson for men to learn in regard to nature. It inspires 
faith in God, and reverence for His character. The form, lan- 
guage or record, in which this is given, is inimitable, sublime 
beyond all description, and infinitely removed in dignity and 
grandeur above the myths of the most cultivated heathen or the 
highest flights of poetic genius in Christian or heathen lands, 
when they attempt to teach how the ‘“‘earth rose out of 
chaos.” P 
The primary creation—Genesis i. 1. In the beginning, we 
are told, God created the heavens and the earth. This verse is 
sometimes regarded as a mere inscription or title giving the con- 
tents of the chapter. But to this there are grave objections. 
It is connected with the second verse by a copulative conjunc- 
tion, showing that it is the statement of a fact that was fol- 
lowed by something else in historical order. Besides, unless 
the first verse describes a creative act of God, the chaos of the 
second verse would stand by itself without any author, and the 
narrative would teach dualism or the eternity of matter. It 
does not of course imply that the heavens and the earth were 
complete in any sense, for the work of evolving and organizing 
the worlds took place during the six following days or periods 
of creation. They were, however, created in germ or possi- 
bility. All the elements, laws, forces or centres of forces by 
which the whole visible universe was afterwards evolved, were 
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now called into existence out of non-existence by a Divine act. 
These, which had been mere thoughts in the Divine mind, now 
received a local habitation and a Divine commission to build 
up the world in a sub-independent capacity. Time and space 
began. Matter, made up of an infinite number of dynamic 
centres or atoms, was universally diffused, covering areas of 
space on which future worlds were to be evolved. It was in a 
gaseous or nebulous state. But this diffusion of the primitive 
particles was itself already subject to law. Philosophers tell 
us that they are so small that they might be brought together 
so as to occupy a comparatively small amount of space. We 
may suppose, therefore, that from a mere point, from the hand 
of God, as it were, they moved out in all directions under the 
action of heat or repulsion to the remotest points of space, 
there to await the Divine command, and then to march back 
again, in order to contribute their part in building up the 
multitudinous worlds that were to be. Gases it is well known 
are still indefinitely expansible. The law of repulsion or 
expansion was the first law of nature that became active: it is 
still active as the counterpart of attraction. By their com- 
bined action they hold the universe together. 

The Beginning. This was the beginning of things, the 
dividing line that separated eternity on the one hand from 
physical existence on the other. Moses says nothing of that 
awful eternity beyond, where there was nought but Deity; 
but St. John, chap. i. 1, with wonderful brevity, describes it 
for us in his eagle-flight beyond the limits of time and space. 
The godhead dwelt there, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost in 
perfect unity and ineffable beatitude. It was a universe of 
activities, not slumbering in an infinite abyss, like the Hindoo 
Brahma, but infinitely active in itself; a universe of which our 
own is only a faint reflection on the fields of space. Before 
time began the Logos was, and as He was before all creatures 
He was eternally with the Father, as one brought up with Him. 

Creation. From what has been said above, the meaning of 
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the Hebrew word, bard, translated as an act of creating, be- 
comes evident. It implies the calling forth of beings from non- 
existence. It is used therefore in reference to three things in 
Genesis: in reference to matter, in the first verse, in reference 
to life, where it said that God created great whales, and thirdly. 
in reference to man whom He created, male and female. It is 
therefore to be distinguished from another word which is 
employed to describe the formation of individual existences. 
Thus it is said that He made the firmament, the dry land, the 
sun, the moon and stars, not because they were not created, but 
evolved out of something which had a previous existence. The 
_ difference between creating and making is, therefore, clearly im- 
plied.in the sacred text. The one describes the primary crea- 
tion, the other the secondary or derivative. 

Chaos—Gen. i. 2. The first verse of Genesis is didactic, as 
in the nature of the case it had to be, whilst the second, as well 
as those following, are mainly pictorial, forming a series of 
panoramic views, bound together by an inward historical order. 
And the earth, it is said, was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was on the face of the deep, and the Spirit of God moved on 
the face of the waters. 

Evolution. The picture here presented to view was the 
primitive chaos already in motion. Professor Guyot, of 
Princeton College, regards it as the primitive nebula, out of 
‘ which the sun, moon and stars were formed; but to this we 
think there are valid objections.* It makes it necessary for 


* See his excellent address on “ Cosmogony and the Bible,” delivered before 
the Evangelical Alliance, which met in New York in the year 1873, and pub- 
lished in its “‘ Proceedings.” We agree with the Professor in what he says of 
the Nebular Theory, that the arguments in its favor “amount to a de- 
monstration of its truth.” We also concur with him in applying it as a help 
to a proper understanding of the Mosaic Cosmogony, as the reader will per- 
ceive. We always mention his name with profound respect, not only for his 
services in the cause of education and science, but for the Christian spirit that 
pervades his writings. The use which he makes of the theory just mentioned 
in the illustration of Biblical Cosmogony, we regard as an advance in the 
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us to suppose that the earth here spoken of includes the 
heavens and all the primordial matter in the universe; but in 
the first verse a distinction is made between the heavens and 
the earth. Why, then, should this vanish immediately in the 
second verse? The whole chapter has mainly to do with our 
single planet, and after a general reference to the creation of 
the universe, the narrative becomes more and more geocentric. 
It seems most natural, therefore, to regard the chaos spoken of 
in the second verse as one of the derivative nebule out of 
which the earth was formed after it was thrown off from the 
solar nebula. After the first or primeval nebula, that is, 
the heavens and earth of the first verse, was formed, according _ 
to theory, it must necessarily contract under the influence of 
attraction, assume a spherical form, like the dew-drop, and in 
accordance with the laws of dynamics, acquire a motion of rota- 
tion around an axis, In the course of time, fixed stars or suns 
were thrown of by the centrifugal force, and these condensing 
threw off planets, which in their turn, by a similar process, 
threw off satellites, or moons. Comets and meteors were also 
formed during this same process. The planets Neptune, Uranus, 
Saturn, Jupiter, the Planetoids and Mars had all been pro- 
jected from the solar nebula, and out of a nebulous state were 
organizing themselves into planets, when the scene in the 
second verse was presented to the eye of the prophet. It was 
our inchoate earth still struggling in its gaseous condition after 
its final form. After it had been detached from its parent 
mass, it revolved as a ring—like one of Saturn’s rings,—around 
the equator of the solar mass; but not being balanced, it broke 


solution of its difficulties. Twenty-five years ago, Hugh Miller, whilst he 
brought forth enthusiastically his vast geological knowledge in showing the 
harmony between science and Genesis, doubts whether astronomy can throw 
any further light on the subject. With him, all that precedes the geology of 
creation, was still a chaos in regard to which we probably would never 
receive any further light. The world certainly moves, and so our knowledge 
of the Bible and science advances. Other sciences besides geology are now 
bringing forward their treasures to the feet of their Lord. 
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up into fragments, and coalesced into one body, which assumed 
gradually a globular shape. This steaming, unorganized 
mass of matter floating over a wide extent of space, beyond 
the orbit of the moon, must have presented to the eye 
of the prophet apparently a scene of wild confusion and dis- 
order. By heathen writers it was called chaos. It was, how- 
ever, not lawless, nor, strictly speaking, confusion. Matter 
here was just as obedient to law as it has been ever since. 

A Cosmogonie Period. The interval of time between this 
condition of things and the primary creation as related in the 
first verse, was no doubt very great, as the first movement of 
the solar nebula, in the nature of the case, must have been 
very slow. It may have stretched over many millions of years. 
It may not have been so long. We do not know. What was 
done between the first and second verse in the development of 
the solar, as a matter of course, was omitted in the biblical 
account. It lay beyond its sphere. It was not here needed 
for the spiritual object which the writer had in view. The 
prophetic view omits much, leaves out details and processes, 
and gives only prominent results. It made most account of 
the earth. An astronomer, writing for scholars, would have 
probably commenced with the sun or the fixed stars. 

Thohu Vabohu. This chaos, as it is most convenient for us 
now to call it, at first gaseous, vapory or nebulous, has been 
variously described. Ovid, in his account of creation, which 
presents in all essential points a remarkable resemblance to 
that given in the Bible, cails it a confused mass—rudis indi- 
gestaque moles, in which there was nothing as yet distinctly 
defined, where Unus erat toto nature vultus in orbe. The 
original Hebrew-—Thohu Vabohu—is said to be wonderfully 
expressive. It is an alliterate expression, well adapted to 
impress itself upon the popular mind. We have something 
similar to it in German—gehaltlos und gestaltlos. The expres- 
sion in Scripture suits a nebulous or gaseous state of matter 
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better than any other. Gesenius translates it as “emptiness 
and vacuity.” It was a period when darkness rested upon the 
abyss or ocean of fluids that had no bottom, The waters here 
spoken of was not water in the proper sense of the term. That 
is a compound, the result of a chemical process, which did not 
take place until afterwards. It was a gaseous fluid, the origi- 
nal out of which water was subsequently formed. Physics 
reigned during this period. Chemistry had not yet com- 
menced its mission. It needed light and heat for its work, 
which, as we shall see, it received in due time. Nature herself 
supplied her with crucibles. 

Myths and Traditions, Reminiscences of the primitive con- 
fused condition of matter appear in the legends and traditions 
of all ancient nations. In the Greek mythology, the world is 
referred back to chaos, night or Uranus, as the first existences 
that preceded the era of the gods. The knowledge of the true 
God had vanished from the minds of men to a great extent. 
He was their unknown God. According to a wide-spread 
myth, the world existed first in the form of an immense egg, 
out of which all beings were produced. So the Brahmins in 
India, and Pythagoras, in Greece, taught. Our own great 
epic poet has given expression and form to this old myth, 
under a Christian form, which has been universally admired : 

Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like, sat’st brooding o’er the vast abyss 
And mad’st it pregnant. 

The Spirit of God. We are further informed that the Spirit 
of God moved on the face of the waters. ‘This movement of 
the Spirit, or breath of God, as it might be translated, indi- 
cates the first motion of the primitive mass of matter, when it 
began to assume form, then to contract by the movement of 
the particles towards the centre, and afterward to establish 
for itself a motion on its axis. The Spirit of God was here the 
vital power realizing the ideas of the eternal Logos. God 
was operating through natural laws, of which He was the law- 
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giver. Genesis gives the spiritual aspect of this first cos- 
mogonic period, science gives the material. Between these 
there is no conflict. 

An Hypothesis. The viewurged by Kurtz and other Ger- 
man theologians of eminence, that the chaos was the ruins of a 
former world, in which Satan and his angels fell, and from 
which they were expelled by a dire catastrophe involving its 
destruction, we here simply notice without further considera- 
tion. There is no impossibility in such a supposition, but it 
seems to us destitute of the necessary proofs in its favor out- 
side of the mere imagination. 

Chaos and Law. The general impression, which we receive 
when we use the term chaos as the primitive condition of the 
world, is that of disorder, confusion or lawlessness; but this is 
an error of heathen origin, without any real foundation in the 
Scripture or anywhere else. Law here, as well as elsewhere 
throughout nature, was paramount, and science teaches us that 
it was actively present from the very beginning. When the 

Spirit of God moved, or as it might be rendered, fluttered as a 
dove, on the face of the deep, there could be nothing that was 
beyond His domain. The particles or atoms of the original 
matter of the world were all tending towards the centre of 
gravity of the mass, moving in spiral lines, that is, regular 
mathematical curves, in consequence of the rotatory movement 
which had come to be established in the gradually contracting 
nebula; this was as necessarily so as the similar motion in an 
eddy, a whirlwind or whirlpool. Such a process as this must 
have gone on for a long period of time, a cosmogonic age, in- 
volving at one point of its duration the projection of the matter 
of the moon in a nebulous state, and ending, as we shall see, in 
the production of light on the first day. 

Evening of the First Day. This period of darkness and 
night brooding over the abyss of creation was doubtless the 
evening of the first day, and might be so regarded very fitly 
by the prophet. It was a long night, in which we may sup- 
pose “ = of vision failed for the time and lapsed into a 
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subjective night. But it was not, in reality, a period of rest or 
cessation from activity in nature. From what has been said, we 
may rightly infer that it was just thé contrary. The hidden 
forces of the nascent world weré deeply moved and intensely 
active, although invisible, in the way of preparation for the 
work or result that was to follow. The first day was only the 
realization, therefore, of what had been going forward during 
the first night. So it generally is in history, which has its 
days and nights, the latter preceding the former, and making 
the morning dawn of a real historical day a possibility and 
a reality. Hence primitive night preceded the era of light 
and day. 

Morning of the First Day. Gen. i. 3-5. And God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light. We have already seen that 
the light here spoken of could not have been solar light, some 
few rays of which came struggling through the clouds without 
revealing their source to the eye of the prophet. The sun did 
not yet exist as a sun, but simply as a nebulous mass, producing 
most probably only feeble indications of light. As the Scrip-_ 
ture says, it was made, formed or organized as a light-bearer, 
on the fourth day and not before. Some theologians and some 
scientific men also, in order to get rid of the difficulty here 
apparently involved, suppose that light was created as a primi- 
tive substance on the first day, and was then afterwards more 
fully expanded, and gathered around the sun, moon and stars 
on the fourth day. But such a theory is in conflict with 
well-established principles of science, and destitute of a sci- 
entific basis. The doctrine of light, developed by the genius of 
a Newton, an Euler, a Herschel, a Brewster and a Young, is 
now well understood, and there ought to be no difficulty in 
regard to its general nature, at least. Certainly we know that 
it is not an element, a principle or a substance, but a result of 
motion and most probably of the waves of a refined, ethereal 
fluid. It is, therefore, something produced or evolved out of 
matter. Hence Genesis does not say that God created light, 
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but simply that He called it forth by His word out of the dark- 
ness of the primitive chaos. 

Earth-Light. The light here spoken of was not solar, 
stellar nor lunar light. It was, as we might suppose, simply 
telluric, or earth-light. It was, in a word, the result of the 
motion of our own ngbula, attributed to the Spirit of God in 
the preceding verse. Rotation once having been established, 
the mass would continue to revolve with increasing velocity in 
proportion as it diminished in size. This is in accordance with 
the laws of dynamics. The period consumed in this motion, 
until the original gaseous matter of the earth, at first extending 
beyond the orbit of the moon, should wrap itself up and con- 
tract itself into the size of our planet, would, in the nature of 
the case, be very great. How long it would be no one 
knows. It should be measured by myriads upon myriads of 
years, and possibly by millions of them. During this process 
of condensation, however, there would be a point at which 
there must be an evolution of great heat. The original heat of 
creation, which had become latent by the first diffusion of 
matter, must now become active again. All pressure, fric- 
tion or arrested motion, as is well known, produces this effect, 
and it could have been none the less so in the rush of material 
atoms towards their common centre of gravity. As the distance 
from which they fell was great, so the heat generated must 
have been proportionally great. At first the mass would be- 
come red-hot, then white-hot, and light would afterwards follow. 
The atoms would tend to arrange themselves according to their 
weight, the heavier descending, whilst the lighter would remain 
uppermost. The gases, such as oxygen and hydrogen, would 
be above. But the heavier particles below, in a state of ebulli- 
tion or vapor, and driven upwards by the intense heat from the 
centre, would combine with the superincumbent mass of oxygen, 
and result in combustion, fire or light on a large and extensive 
scale. 

The Earth a Sun. The earth, at first, a nebulous mass of 
matter struggling in darkness, and concentrating its energies, 
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becomes a fire-ball, rising out of chaos and sending out its light 
over the dark profundities of space. It was an object singu- 
larly beautiful to behold, this meteor rising upon the brow of 
night. The earth is now a sun, as Prof. Guyot affirms, has a 
photosphere of its own, with which it illuminates surrounding 
space and feeds its own fires by sendingaip fuel from within 
itself. The other planets, including the satellites, have doubt- 
less passed through the same or a similar process. The sun 
and the fixed stars, on account of the immense mass which they 
contain and the consequent heat which they are capable of evolv- 
ing, are still balls of fire and have not yet reached the state of 
the planetary worlds. By and by their light will go out in 
darkness. Some of the nebule have not as yet been con- 
densed into fire-balls; at least that was not the case, when the 
light with which they are now seen through the telescope, 
started out on its long journey to the earth, some hundreds of 
thousands of years ago. This is the scientific view of the for- 
mation of light. It was not created, but made, as already 
said. The vision of the seer on the other hand, leaves out of 
view all the details of this wonderful process. That was not 
necessary for his purpose. It would indeed have been destruc- 
tive to it; but in their place he presents, what to the mass of 
men of all lands and nations must be regarded as something 
better. He holds up to our view the result of the secret work- 
ings of the laws of nature, in a beautiful picture of a new world 
rising out of the darkness of chaos, now ushering in the morn- 
ing dawn of the first day of creation and then shining with the 
dazzling splendor of a newly arisen sun over the darkness of 
the great deep, all in obedience to the word of God. That is 
sufficient for faith; but faith seeks to penetrate its own con- 
tents with the lamp of knowledge, and it is sheer indolence or 
fanaticism which turns its back here on knowledge and ignores 
its office as the complement of faith. There may be also some 
spiritual pride in the composition of such a state of mind. This 
we opine is more or less the case with those who wish to dis- 
pense with all help from science in the reading of the Bible. 
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Gen. i. 4. It is somewhat remarkable that the sacred 
writer is careful to repeat at the end of each successive work of 
creation that God Himself pronounced it to be good. Light 
was good or useful in reference to the end of creation, which 
was man ; it was useful in reference to all the succeeding stages of 
the cosmic process, and as a fundamental agency, in connec- 
tion with heat, it was a necessary element in all subsequent 
chemical processes, as well as a vital agent in the development 
of vegetable and animal life. It, with all other creatures, was 
also good in a sense opposed to Pantheistic, Manichean and 
Buddhistic errors which should spring up in after times, accord- 
ing to which matter is regarded as essentially evil or ignored as of 
no account. God is good and so are all [is creatures, because 
He made them. The love of the finite may run into idolatry, 
but it is just as bad for men, when like Spinoza or the Bud- 
dhists they become so intoxicated with the idea of the infinite as 
to lose sight of the finite and hurl their anathema at the crea- 
tion of God itself. 

The separation of light from darkness was a process of dif- 
ferentiation, in which the manifold grew out of unity, out of 
the divine thought or plan, not out of God Himself. As we 
shall see, all the works that followed the formation of light 
were of this character. It was throughout, in the proper sense 
of the term, an evolution or development of a single germ that 
proceeded from the Divine Word, including in it many other germs. 

The Work of the First Day. During the first day the ele- 
ments of the heavens and the earth were created and set in 
motion. This was a purely physical process, resulting in the 
evolution of light. During this same day and the following 
evening, with the aid of light and heat, chemical processes were 
developed. Chemistry came to the aid of Physics and entered 
upon its magnificent career. ‘The matter of the universe was 
all elementary, existing under a gaseous form, more than half 
of which was doubtless oxygen, the most active of all other 
agents in nature. But now, in the next place, in order that 
these elements might be made useful, they must enter into com- 
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binations, so that solid and liquid bodies might be formed. 
The earth needed a foundation or solid crust, in which gases 
and liquids might rest, and which should, at the same time, 
shut in its internal fires. All this was brought about by the 
agency of the light and heat that were formed on the first day. It 
was a period of combustion, during which there was such a 
marshalling of the primitive atoms, until each should come to 
occupy its proper place in the grand host, as to throw into the 
shade all other commotions in nature. It was the elective 
affinities of oxygen that presided over the whole process. Its 
active presence was felt everywhere along the line. The hea- 
vier elements, such as calcium, aluminum and silicon, were 
driven upwards, in the form of vapor by the internal heat, rush- 
ing against the oxygen above in a fierce struggle for the 
mastery; the result was fire and the formation of all those 
compound particles, out of which the silicious, aluminous and 
calcareous rocks were afterwards formed, when Geology took up 
the results of Chemistry and started out in its wonderful history. 
So oxygen united with hydrogen, and the result was a supply 
of water for the seas that has been found to be ample down to the 
present time. Sodium combining with this same oxygen 
produced the salt of theocean. In the same way the ores of the 
different metals were no doubt formed. Gold was an exception. 
It had no affinity for oxygen, and it has for the most part re- 
mained native and pure to the present day. During this period 
of intense heat all the conditions for the successful prosecution 
of the work of crystalization were present, and we may suppose 
that the precious stones, crystals, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
were born in the unfathomed depths of the primitive ocean. 
So it is most natural to suppose; for, if we merely ask the 
question whether all compound bodies were formed directly by 
their Creator or as the result of a process, there seems to be 
room only for one answer. God might have made the world 
just as it is in an instant, but we know He did not. He 
always works by laws, means and agencies of His own appoint- 
ment. We therefore infer that all bodies on the eartk, most of 
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which are compound, were fashioned not directly, but by a 
process, and that these combinations must have taken place 
when the temperature of the globe was still very high, during 
the first day and to some extent during the succeeding days. 
As already said, the earth was a sun, and during this period 
the results of combustion in the form of oxides, acids and other 
compounds falling down in a storm of fiery meteors, accumu- 
lated in sufficient quantities to form a crust around the white- 
hot nucleus. The matter of our land and seas, over which we 
travel, are, we may say, simply the ashes of that primeval tem- 
pest of fire. It encloses still the original fire in the earth. 
What has been once burned by fire is the best prophylactic 
against its spread. 

Evening of the Second Day. How long this period of fire 
continued, no one can say. We infer that it must have been 
very great, when we consider the amount of oxygen and other 
gases that had to go into the solid state. According to Prof. 
Dana, fully one-half of the matter of the earth’s crust consists of 
oxygen, in combination with all other substances. But there was, 
necessarily, a period when the burning above must have grown 
feebler and then ceased altogether. The falling meteors must 
have gradually formed a crust around the central ‘fire and the 
ascending vapor of elementary matter was arrested. The 
earth still glowed with fervent heat as a liquid mass or, it may 
be, as an ocean of fire. This would cause it to be enveloped 
with a thick cloudy vapor rising up to unknown heights, which 
tossed about by contending currents or winds, might have some- 
times disclosed some lurid flashes through its openings or belts. 
The waters of the ocean could not as yet rest quietly on such a 
burning bed, and they must have all been gathered together as 
an ocean of vapor above and surrounded the whole globe as a 
cloudy envelope. The waters had not yet been divided nor 
gathered into seas. All that was to follow. This gradual ces- 
sation of light or transition of the earth from a fire-ball into a 
world of steam, cloud or water, constituted the evening of 
the second day. To the eye of the prophet it was therefore 
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evening. Night had come on, with a corresponding degree of 
darkness and obscurity. His vision for the time rested on a 
comparatively dark world of fluids. But nature during all this 
period knew of no repose; its activity, although invisible be- 
cause internal, was intense. The waters above were contend- 
ing with the fire below and seeking their future ocean bed. 
Frequent were their rebuffs before they found at length a rest- 
ing place. 

The Morning of the Second Day. Gen. i. 6, 7,8. The 
morning after a long night dawned. A new prospect in the 
history of our planet presents itself to the eye of the wonder- 
ing Seer. It is again in the form of a picture. He sees the 
clearing up of the stormy ocean of cloudy vapor, and the 
formation of a clear and serene firmament. And God said, Let 
there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it 
divide the waters from the waters, and God made the firmament, 
and divided the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament, and it was so. 

In the first place let us try to understand what is exactly 
meant by this picture of waters above and below the firmament. 
It has always created some difficulty. Luther says he does not 
exactly understand it, although he has his own opinion about 
it. He was probably correct in his surmise. Prof. Guyot, from 
whom we must here again reluctantly differ, thinks that the 
separation of the waters means the separation of the earth 
nebula from the nebula out of which the sun and planets were 
formed, or perhaps the separation of the anterior nebula, out of 
which the fixed stars with our sun were evolved, from the mat- 
ter of the nebule that are still visible through the telescope. 
This seems to us too artificial an explanation. Moses knew 
nothing of the nebule. He describes only what he sees, or, 
according to common opinion on this subject, only what any 
other individual could have seen, had he been present to witness 
the successive scenes unfolding themselves in the grand drama 
of creation. As we have seen, it is better to suppose that 
the earth was detached from the solar nebula already during 
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the first night of creation, as in verse 2d. The waters here 
spoken of are, therefore, terrestial, not celestial phenomena. 
The prophet has his eye on the earth as it passes through its 
various transitions in order that it might become a fit abode for 
man. The common or ordinary view of the second day's work, 
is, we think, without doubt, the correct one, according to which 
the waters above the firmament consisted of the cloudy vapors, 
of which we have already spoken, as driven up from below, 
whilst the waters under the firmament were those which had at 
length found a resting place on the surface of the globe itself. 
The earth had in a great degree cooled off; it was no longer so 
hot as to send up the ever descending mist and vapors in the 
form of hissing steam to an immense height. The storm of 
fiery meteors was over. The strife between fire and water had 
ended; our world presented to the eye of the prophet a gen- 
eral clearing up, and a comparative calm after this conflict of 
the elements, the ocean rolling its billows peacefully from pole 
to pole. 

The Firmament. The firmament here spoken of is simply 
the open expanse between the waters, as appears from the fact, 
that it is said in another place in this chapter, that fowls fly in 
the open firmament of heaven. It is the region under the 
clouds, and the original word rakiah, would have been better 
translated, if it had been simply rendered as expanse, which is 
its real meaning. The word firmament conveys the sense of a 
solid vault, and something extra-mundane. This expanse was 
the region now filled with the newly-made atmosphere of our 
earth, that helped to support the waters above. Its formation 
is a wonder among many others revealed to us in this chapter 
of wonders, the first of Genesis. 

The Atmosphere. As already said, certain gases were active 
in forming the compound particles that entered into the compo- 
sition of different terrestial bodies. The larger part of them 
went into solid or liquid substances. But a certain amount of 
oxygen, the most active of all and the most ready to combine 
with other elements, was not thus absorbed. There was just so 
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much of a surplus of it left, as was needed for the formation of 
our atmosphere. But existing in an yndiluted state, it would 
not have answered the future purpose of an atmosphere, inas- 
much as it must have proved destructive to life. Hence it was 
necessary to be diluted, and accordingly a certain amount of ni- 
trogen had also been left behind— had not been absorbed—so that 
it might be mixed, not combined, with oxygen, and so form a 
safe and healthy element, in which future living beings, many 
ages afterwards, might live and thrive. Twenty-one parts of 
the former and seventy-nine of the latter formed the healthful 
aerial beverage. No other proportion would have answered the 
purpose. But the atmosphere was not only intended to develop 
the vitality of man and animal; it must also supply nourish- 
ment to the vegetable world. No simple gas, however, could 
be found to answer this purpose, and it was necessary that one 
containing carbon, should be improvised for the emergency. 
Accordingly oxygen entered into chemical combination with 
carbon, so as to form carbonic acid gas, another constituent of 
the atmosphere, out of which a large portion of all the 
fibre of the vegetable world consists. At present this gas 
constitutes only a small portion of pure air; but in the begin- 
ning it must have been very abundant, as it was needed in 
order to build up the plant-world which was to follow in all its 
gorgeousness on the third day. We have reason to suppose 
that our first atmosphere was surcharged with carbon, in which 
no animal could live, and, therefore, well adapted to stimulate 
that wonderful vegetation, which must have covered the earth 
before man and animals made their appearance. With such a 
gaseous envelope surrounding the earth, we may understand 
the existence of the waters above the rakiah or firmament. 
The earth still retaining much of its primitive heat, must send 
forth steam, or a copious evaporation from the surface of its 
still hot waters, which collecting together and condensing in 
the higher regions, must needs have some support beneath. 
This it received from the dense atmosphere from below. The 
Creator was a chemist, so wonderful in His manipulations, that 
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it is strange, that any one bearing that honored name should 
rise up and dispute the accuracy of the record of His works. 
Illustrations. We have seen that the first condition of our 
globe is illustrated by the nebule, many of which, it is be- 
lieved, are undeveloped worlds or universes. So, too, its sub- 
sequent condition as a fire-ball, is the same as that through 
which the sun and stars are at present passing. And recent 
investigations tend to show that the planets, Jupiter and 
Saturn at least, are in a physical state precisely analogous to 
that in which the prophet saw the globe on the second day. 
They are both surrounded by dense cloudy envelopes, more or 
less in commotion, in which here and there are openings (their 
belts), through which the planets themselves may be seen. 
According to Mr. Proctor, as thus seen through their belts, they 
are not entirely dark as was formerly supposed, but show 
feeble indications of a reddish or pink appearance, from which 
he has inferred that their nuclei or heavier portions are still 
red-hot or glowing from internal heat. If this be so, and 
theory favors this supposition, because these bodies are much 
larger than the earth and would require a longer time to 
cool off, they present a condition of things, precisely similar to 
that through which our planet passed long ago. From data 
which has been regarded as reliable, the cloudy canopy of Ju- 
piter is elevated by the heat below to an almost incredible 
height. Mr. Lockyer places it at 20,000 miles above the now 
forming crust of their globes.* It may have already an ex- 
panse and an atmosphere underneath, andit may not. If this 
latter is not the case, it has not yet advanced as far as our 
globe when it was seen by the prophet on the second day, and 
it is still in the midst of its war of the elements, a veritable 
cave of the winds on the grandest and most magnificent scale. 
It is not unlikely that the waters above our firmament in the 
beginning receded many hundreds or even thousands of miles 
beyond the region of our ordinary cloud-land, just as our*pho- 


* See his small book on the ‘‘ Elements of Astronomy,” a most admirable 
work for general use, p. 145. 
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tosphere or fiery envelope occupied such a high position ages 
before the reign of clouds. 

A Remark. In this connection it ought to be remarked, 
that, as we have already shown, natural causes serve to explain 
the changes through which our globe passed in organizing itself ; 
but they do not explain everything. These forces are found to 
be constantly in harmony with a general plan or thought out- 
side of themselves. They contribute their part in bringing 
about a certain intelligible and definite general result. This, 
however, they do not and can not explain. Manifestly they 
are mere servants of a power which lies beyond them and is 
transcendental. So, as an instance, the formation of the at- 
mosphere was of course a natural process. But science can- 
not explain why just so much oxygen and just so much nitro- 
gen were left behind or unabsorbed, as was sufficient to form a 
healthy atmosphere for man and beast. In the case of the 
moon, the gases were all absorbed after it had undergone an 
ordeal of fire like the earth, and it has at present neither an 
atmosphere nor water, at least, not to any considerable extent. 
Why was that so? Most manifestly because they were not 
needed. It was not intended to be an inhabited world, whilst 
the earth was, and that idea ruled throughout its history. 
Natural laws or forces, are plainly not sovereigns; they are 
only agents of a supreme will, which rules and subordinates 
them at every point. 

Evening of the Third Day. The work of the second day was 
a general clearing up after the storm and a cooling off of the 
body of the earth, attended with valuable and permanent results. 
It commenced with the earth in an incandescent state, and ended 
in a dark, opake body of water. The cooling-off process, we may 
suppose, was, therefore, the prominent feature of the evening 
of the third day. With this was connected a period of increa- 
sing darkness and obscurity. Earth-light was passing away, 
and the sun was organizing itself behind the clouds and getting 
ready to supply the earth with other light as soon as it should 
be needed. With this increasing obscurity over the globe, the 
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vision of the prophet became feebler. It rested for the time. 
It was night. But whilst night reigned, and the earth contin- 
ued to lose its temperature, a process of contraction was going on 
in the primary crust of the earth, by which the necessary forces 
were stored up, which in their turn produced those fearful, but 
useful convulsions that followed during the subsequent history 
of this terraqueous ball of ours. The evening of the third day 
_ was the invisible preparation for the period that was to follow. 

Morning of the Third Day. Gen. i. 9-13. It is plain that 
the loss of heat by free radiation into space during the cooling 
process, would produce a gradual contraction of the crust of 
the earth, and such shrinkage prepared the way for subsequent 
vast inequalities in its surface. That is the case when a sphere 
is compressed: it is broken, or bent in lines and ridges running 
out in different directions. So it was with the earth as it har- 
dened and diminished in size. Certain parts of it went up 
whilst others went down, as when ice is fractured by the with- 
drawal of water from underneath. Prof. Guyot thus describes 
the breaking up of the first crust of our globe, in the address 
already referred to: ‘‘ Considerable surfaces and low mountain 
chains, both in the old and new world, belong to this age. Ge- 
ology explains very plausibly the sinking of the large surfaces 
—now containing the oceans—and the rising between them of 
the continents, by the gradual shrinkage of the coal interior, 
forcing the hard exterior crust—now too large—to mould itself 
on the smaller sphere, by folding into mighty wrinkles.” These 
changes on the crust of the earth, when the dry land was made 
to appear, were of the nature of earthquakes. No doubt subter- 
ranean gases under compression in the interior had something 
to do with the explosion which put an end to the reign of water. 
The era of earthquakes and volcanoes was now inaugurated. 
Mountains rose and valleys sunk. 

The Era of Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Reliable investigation 
has shown that the earthquake was more active than the vol- 
cano in the primitive history of the globe and its preparation 
for its ulterior ends. In the case of the moon it was just the 
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reverse. There volcanic agency seems to have been almost ex- 
clusively active during the corresponding period of its for- 
mation, in as much as it has few if any seams or chains of 
mountains, the result of the earthquake. Its mountains are 
nearly all circular or volcanic. The light weight of bodies on 
its surface, owing to its smaller mass, was the cause of this dif- 
ference. In the case of the earth on the other hand, the vol- 
cano had no such free range. Its crust was thick and heavy, 
and its internal forces, as a general thing, only sufficed to raise 
up immense ridges or mountains on its surface; still within cer- 
tain limits the voleano was active in places all over the earth, 
the internal forces not only lifting up the crust, but breaking 
through it at times and sending forth the fiery contents of the 
interior upon the surface above. Many substances, like basalt, 
trap rock, &c., are evidences of this. 

Idea of History. The agency which caused the dry land to 
appear on the third day was one, as facts serve to show, that 
was to continue. It formed an epoch that opened an historical 
era which did not end with the third day artificially and ab- 
ruptly. It extended through all the other eras of creation, and 
itis active at the present day, as dry land is still appearing 
in the seas under its influence ; but its intensity is less frequent 
now than it was during its own proper day in the early history 
of the globe. This illustrates an important principle in regard 
to the nature of history in general. Its divisions are not log- 
ical. Eras do not follow each other exactly like the order of 
the seasons, so that the one begins exactly where the other ends. 
They run into each other and overlap each other. Every idea, 
after a previous history of growth in obscurity, develops itself 
at length prominently during the period allotted to it; but it 
does not cease to be any longer active after the advent of an- 
other idea which seems to take its place. Thus in history pro- 
per, orientalism did not end when the occident began to rule 
the world. So also Platonism did not cease to be a living fact 
when Christian philosophy superseded it. It still lives. And 
so it is generally. This view of historical process, should be 
kept in view in this connection, as it will assist us materially in 
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understanding the work not only of the third but of all the 
succeeding days.* 

Dry Land. Gen.i.9,10. It is not at all supposable that the 
third day brought up from the depth of the ocean all the dry land 
of the present condition of our globe. Most probably it was at 
first only the smaller portions of it, that is, only the more ele- 
vated parts or beginnings of our continents. It did not, for 
instance, include the dry land which at present rests on what are 
called our stratified rocks extending downwards some fourteen 
or fifteen miles. These were formed a long time afterwards and 
gradually in the ocean, after the era of life had commenced, as 
they all contain fossils, either of vegetables or animals, as Ge- 
ology has shown. The first dry land that appeared above the 
surface of the ocean had as its basis what are called the primary 
or bottom rocks. 

Archipelagos. Surfaces that rest on the first or igneous rocks 
have been found in both hemispheres. They arenot covered 
with any of the stratified or aqueous rocks, formed afterwards. 
They are frequently found tilted upwards at an angle, forming 
the leading mountain ranges of the old and new world; at 
other times, they are conformed more nearly to the horizontal 
bend of the earth, and covered with a layer of earthy soil. 
Such surfaces were the first to emerge from the water on the 
third day of creation. They were not large enough to form 
any where an entire continent: they constituted only a series 
of archipelagos or groups of islands, where continents were to 


* Thus Prof. Dana, of Yale Col lege, speaks in reference to this matter in 
his “Manual of Geology,” a work of great merit, on p. 125: “ All attempts to 
divide the cause of progress in man’s historical development into ages with 
bold confines are fruitless. We may trace out the culminant phases of differ- 
ent periods in that progress, and call each culmination the centre of a separate 
period. But the germ of the period was long working onward in preceding 
time, before it came to its full development and stood torth as the characteris- 
tic of a new era of progress. Geological history is like human history in this 
respect.” This view of the subject will assist materially in understanding the 
Mosaic days of creation, and in divesting them of the magical character with 
which the literalist too oftea invests them. 
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be formed afterwards in the process of time by their union. In 
the course of ages under the action of various agencies, inter- 
vening spaces were filled up and continents began to be organ- 
ized. 

Dr. Hitchcock says that where the American continent now 
is, there were six islands, three in North, and three in South 
America. Africa formed one large island, and Europe two 
large ones and six or seven smaller ones, In Asia there were 
from three to five of them, one vastly the larger. This last 
one was in central Asia, including the Himmalaya range and 
its contiguous highlands. This large island, fanned by ocean 
breezes and watered by the rich dews of heaven, many ages af- 
terwards, became the birth-place of man, and then again the 
centre, from which the descendants of the second progenitor of 
our race, were dispersed into all parts of the earth.* 

The formation of dry land in the way described was a ne- 
cessity, as in no other way could it have been separated from 
the seas and have answered its purpose so well. Had not the 
original crust been disturbed in this way, either no land 
could have emerged from the ocean; or, if local causes had 
elevated the land in certain parts, the soil would have lacked in 
that variety of ingredients which are necessary for vegetable 
life in its present endless variety. It was necessary that the 
primitive soil should be broken up, so that different substances 
might be mixed together, comminuted and prepared agricul- 
turally for the season of planting which was to follow. The 
Creator was the first husbandman as well as_ practical 
chemist. After such a process of mingling together of different 
elements, such as silicon, calcium, magnesium, aluminum, the 
soil must have been a good and rich one. So also if it had not 
been for such internal convulsions, many substances, needed in 
one way or another for the development of human history, use- 
ful, precious or ornamental, such as the various kinds of metal 
and precious stones, must have remained for ever hidden in the 
earth beyond the reach of man. 


* See his “ Geology of the Globe,” p. 25. 
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The Two Trilogies. It is something remarkable that the 
work of the third day was two-fold, the formation of dry land 
and the creation of the vegetable world. The same is true of 
the work of the sixth day, which records first the creation of 
animals and then of man. We thus get two trilogies out of the 
whole six days, the one corresponding to the other on a higher 
plane of existence. The one, consisting of the first three days 
of creation, commencing in terrestrial light, ends in vegetation, 
the lowest form of life; the other, including the three following 
days, begins with celestial light and concludes with man, the 
highest form of terrestrial life. All these periods united with 
the seventh, constituted a heptad, a sacred number. In this 
arrangement or symmetry of parts lies no doubt some symboli- 
cal meaning, which, however, does no violence to the historical 
order or regular sequence of events. The entire process is a 
natural one. The prophet by no consciousness of his own re- 
duces the whole process to two groups, each including three 
tableaus, the one higher and the other lower; and he simply 
describes what he saw passing before his eye in regular, objec- 
tive, historical order. The immediate covering up of dry land 
with vegetation was natural, and there was no room for any 
considerable interval of time for this to take place. As there 
was no evening after the forming of dry land, it would have been 
out of keeping in the narrative, to have placed the creation of 
the plant-world on a new day by itself. The soil of the earth 
had been prepared for planting and sowing; its rocky crust 
had been ploughed and broken up by the agency of earthquakes ; 
and its particles had been worn fine by friction, by the action 
of winds aud the waves of the sea. Thus commingled they com- 
bined to form a virgin soil. The dry land was further watered 
by copious exhalations from the waters below the firmament and 
by gentle dews descending from those above. The temperature 
of the earth itself was no doubt still warm. It was the spring- 
time of creation. 

Grass, Herbs and Trees. Gen. iii. 11,12. The question 


might be asked, how could plants spring up and flourish with- 
11 
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out the light of the sun, as all observation shows that light is 
essential to vegetation? At first view it would appear as if we 
had here an anachronism or blunder ; and it might be supposed 
that vegetation should have been described as having made its 
appearance after the formation of the Sun on the fourth day. 
If Moses had been a scientist, guided by his own reflection, he 
would most likely have put it in that connection. But the fact 
that he did not and so left his narrative open to criticism, is a 
proof that he was guided by a divine impulse when he wrote. 
There are other apparent discrepancies in Scripture, which in 
the end only prove its divine character. 

The resources of science are sufficient to explain the difficulty. 
According to theory, the sun, from which as a nebula the earth 
was separated, by this time, must have been so far organized, 
as to give out from behind the clouds some degree of light and 
heat. The cloudy envelope around the earth was now no longer 
so dense as to keep off the rapidly increasing influence of the 
sun, so that we may suppose that it was already sending down 
enough light and heat to stimulate a vigorous vegetation. The 
moon also as a fire-ball, must have exerted considerable influ- 
ence on the temperature of the globe, either at this period, be- 
fore or afterwards. It has often been remarked that vegetation 
is more active during spring, under a cloudy sky, than when 
the sun shines. Besides the earth was still a warm body and 
it may have continued to emit some cosmic light from nu- 
merous volcanic centres. 

Another Question. The next question that might be asked 
in this connection is, was the vegetable world a ereation or a 
formation out of pre-existing matter? The English translation 
might seem to favor the latter supposition, when it says, Let the 
earth bring forth grass ; but the original does not convey any 
idea of the nature of a generation. Luther’s translation con- 
forms better to the original meaning. Lange thus renders it: 
Es lasse spriessen die Erde Gespross ; or still better, perhaps, 
in pure idiomatic German: Es grunele der Erdgrund das 
Griine. The general sense seems to be that the earth, in obe- 
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dience to the word of God, sent out buds or sprouts, and cov- 
ered itself with a green verdure. 

As, however, in the sequel, it is said the fish, birds, and man 
were created, it may be inferred that He also created vegetable 
life, and that, if the sacred writer had had occasion to use the 
word create in regard to vegetation, he would have so used it. 
He would not have said that God made the grass as He made 
the firmament. In ancient times the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation, that is, that plants and animals grew out of mineral 
matter or slime, was generally believed, as a fact; but it has 
been set aside by modern investigation, and, since the time of 
Ilarvey, the theory that every living thing proceeds from a 
germ or seed—omne vivum ex ovo, has become until recently a 
settled question. At present it is most strenuously resisted 
by one-sided evolutionists, but thus far without success. The 
discussions are interesting; the failures to induce life in its 
humblest forms by artificial means become more and more in- 
structive. The conclusion is, that if the most minute creatures, 
such as the infusoria, scarcely distinguishable from plants, can- 
not be called forth without the presence of germs, much less 
can the larger p!ants and animals be originated without similar 
beginnings. The maxim of Harvey, therefore, remains unas- 
sailed, and the conclusion intact, that vegetation in the third 
day was a distinct creation. Here new forces were called into 
requisition, and not a mere union of others nor a result of their 
joint operation. They were not physical, chemical, electric or 
magnetic, but vital. They brought forth a new and higher 
creation. By physical forces man can bring about physical re- 
sults, but he cannot make a plant or tree. The power to do 
this belongs to God. Every plant includes an immaterial prin- 
ciple, a principle that controls its own and other forces, so as 
to form itself into a distinct individual or organism, which is 
something different from the mineral. It has an inward growth 
an aim andanend. It is a power that rules over matter and 
renders its forces subservient to itself. It is a mystery in the 
grand mystery of creation. 
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Other Questions. Species and Genera. Science has gone a 
step further and pressed upon the student of the Bible other 
perplexing questions, closely allied to the preceding. They 
need not be answered so far as a profitable reading of the Scrip- 
tural account of creation is concerned. But as they are some- 
times put in a form that is hostile to revelation, it becomes 
necessary for the Christian student to stand up in self-defence. 
Fortunately science itself comes to his relief and furnishes him 
correct answers in harmony with faith. The advocates of 
spontaneous generation further assert that the vegetable world, 
in its endless variety, all sprang from a single germ, that one 
species gave rise to new and higher species, until in this way 
the wide diversity of grass, plants and trees was brought about. 
Strict evolutionists consistently carry out the theory, and fur- 
ther affirm that the animal was evolved from the vegetable and 
man out of the animal. The objections to this view of the case 
are numerous. It has not been established by clear and undis- 
puted facts, or such a proof as scientific men themselves regard 
as necessary for the establishment of a truth or a principle in 
the sciences generally. It is not sustained by experience. It 
asserts a process that took place myriads of ages in the past 
without sufficient evidence in reason or facts, It further seems 
to be contradictory, unphilosophical and contrary to reason. 
Rigorously speaking, in evolving the plant out of the mineral 
or man out of the animal, it asserts in so many words, that the 
sum of the parts is greater than the whole. We do not here 
ignore the interesting facts which evolutionists have brought to 
light nor wish to be regarded as disparaging the laborious in- 
vestigations which they have made in the interest of science. If 
their theory now be one-sided and fragmentary, it may lead to 
something better, and, in the end, bring us all to a more com- 
prehensive view of the origin and development of the universe 
and its contents. 

The language of the Scripture certainly seems to favor the 
view that the plant-world, as well as the animal and the human, 
originated in different germs, centres, genera or species. It 
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speaks of grass, herbs and trees. Then it describes each of 
these as yielding seed after its kind, the plain meaning of which 
seems to be that each member of these different families was 
created as something distinct. It was created after its kind or 
species. 

But if this be granted, it must not be supposed, that what are 
now called species in the plant-world, are necessarily all distinct 
species and were all created as such in the beginning. The va- 
rieties of the same plant take a wide range and differ sometimes 
as much, in external appearances, as members of different 
species. Many species, therefore, may yet be proved to be no- 
thing more than varieties of the same species. Some yearsago 
there was a controversy in Germany whether rye and oats are 
not the same plant, the latter having grown out of the former. 
We have not heard how the dispute was settled. Species may 
thus be very much diminished, and the remarks of good Dr. 
McCosh on this general subject, at the Evangelical Alliance, 
cannot be regarded but as wise and judicious when he says: I 
am not sure that religion has any interest in holding absolute- 
ly by the one side or the other of this question. . . . Reli- 
gion is not entitled to insist that every species of insects has 
been created by a special fiat of God with no secondary agent 
employed.* 

The Finger of God. Reason teaches us that there must be 
some point or line where, in studying the works of nature, we 
must encounter the direct agency of God, and be compelled 
with the Egyptian magicians to confess that this is the finger of 
God. Aristotle, therefore, very justly ridicules those philoso- 
phers who maintain that there is an endless succession of 
causes and effects, that leaves no room for faith. Among un- 
civilized people, all terrestrial phenomena are regarded as 
direct acts of God. So it was generally in the early history of 
the world. But as science advances, all this is changed, when 
it is discovered that the visible and outward phenomena are the 
results of invisible forces or secondary causes, and the in- 
stances of such immediate agency of God go on diminishing. 


* See Proceedings of Evangelical Alliance, at New York, p. 267. 
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The atheist with one bold stroke attempts to rule out the super- 
natural altogether; the evolutionist does not go so far, but 
seeks to circumscribe it within the narrowest possible limits. 
This he does when he passes beyond the line that separates the 
natural from the supernatural, and sets aside the distinctions 
of genera and species, with the essential differences between 
the plant and the mineral, between the animal and man. So 
far as we now know, that line is found when we come to the 
germs or central forces of creation, as these reveal themselves in 
genera or species. These are mineral, vegetable, animal and 
human. All on the one side is a direct thought or word of 
God, whilst all on the other side may be safely regarded as be- 
longing to development or evolution. We thus see the two- 
fold character of creation. The single germ, from which all 
other germs proceeded, must be sought for beyond nature. 

If it be further asked whether all individual plants originated 
in single germs, or all species of animals in single pairs, we 
answer, that this perhaps cannot be known with certainty. 
There is nothing absurd or incredible in such a supposition. 
The fauna and flora of the three continents are as a gen- 
eral thing different. But there is nothing absurd in the 
other supposition, that many germs of the same species may 
have been placed in the earth at the same time. Recalling the 
image already applied to the Creator, as the divine husband- 
man, we may say of Him, that the sower went forth to sow, and 
the original soil of the new earth teemed with life, and was cov- 
ered with a rich and luxuriant vegetation, suitable to climate 
and soil. Grass may have appeared in green swards, birds and 
animals in nests, and bees in swarms. The question in regard 
to the origin of man is a different one, and must be decided from 
a different point of view. 

Era of Plants. The era of plants must, like those that went 
before, have been long. It was measured by many geological 
ages. As science has shown, they made their first appearance, 
in their humblest forms, in the warm waters of the ocean, 
as sea-weeds, before they appeared on the green hills, and then 
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afterwards in species, rising one above the other, ending in the 
stately palm or the cedar of Lebanon. Each order had its day 
when it flourished best, as their fossil remains in rocks testify, 
and was then swept away to make room for something better, 
under other conditions of soil, temperature or moisture. Some 
no doubt came long after animal life had made its appearance ; 
some during the sixth day. This would be historical. For if 
in attempting to harmonize Genesis and science, it is main- 
tained that all kinds of plants should appear first and then the 
different species of fish, birds and animals, in a stiff, mechanical 
order in the rocks, it must be confessed that there is no use in 
trying to bring the two records to fit together. But this is not 
necessary. The intelligent student of the Bible does not look 
for such a correspondence. All that he asks is that the different 
kinds of life made their first appearance in the order set forth 
in the Bible. This geology abundantly confirms. Animal and 
vegetable appear together in the lower rocks; but much of the 
first vegetation has disappeared and left no trace behind, in 
consequence of its first frail texture under the action of interna 
heat. It was necessary that the plant world should be organ- 
ized on the third day, before as yet any animals existed. It is 
known that the animal cannot subsist without vegetable food or 
animal food formed out of the vegetable. It might be sur- 
rounded by all the mineral substances that enter into the com- 
position of its body, and yet it would perish in the midst of this 
apparent plenty, unless it receives them in the form in which 
they are prepared for it by the mysterious processes of vegeta- 
tion. On this third day, therefore, the Divine Husbandman 
gathers up, so to speak, and deposits in the vast store-houses 
of nature those provisions which the animal worid should need 
in after times. 

The prophet from his high position sees the whole process 
from the beginning to the end, as it commences in the ocean or 
on the hill-side of the newly formed land, and then extends 
upwards through other and higher eras. He need not speak of 
it again. He comprehends the whole history, with its breaks, 
its changes and its progress, in a single picture. 
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The Trilogies again. Thus ended the first trilogy of crea- 
tion. In its first tripartite division it corresponded to that of the 
second, and prepared the way for it. The cosmic light of the 
first day answers to the solar light of the fourth; the firma- 
ment and the waters of the second were the homes prepared for 
the fowl and the fish of the fifth day; the dry land and vegeta- 
tion of the third were the home and provision of the animals 
that were to come in on the sixth day. The lunar cosmic life 
of the plant was a mute prophecy of the higher life of man. 
So it is throughout all nature. It is a single thought, in which 
all parts support each other, the lower looking upwards and 
prophesying the advent of the higher. ; 

Evening of the Fourth Day. After the work of the third 
day had come to an end in the light of prophecy, the evening 
of the fourth was at hand. The vision of the seer became 
dim, as it again rested upon some corresponding dimness or 
darkness of nature. It was the period during which the cloudy 
covering, which had enveloped the earth since the morning of 
the second day, broke up and passed away. Storms and tem- 
pests prevailed, and the clouds became dark and heavy, send- 
ing down rain in torrents, giving back to the seas their last 
instalment of waters which had been held back for many ages. 
The light and heat of the sun had been increasing in intensity, 
as the solar nebula continued to contract, and constituted now, 
probably, the chief agent, in connection with the diminution of 
heat on the earth’s surface, in dissipating the clouds and in 
causing them to descend to the earth. Such a change could 
not have taken place without another titanic struggle of the 
elements, the winds roaring and struggling to bring abouta 
new order of equilibrium. The conflict continued for a long 
time before it ended in the victory of sunshine. In the case of 
the planets, Jupiter and Saturn, it still continues. The Earth 
lost its cloudy shell long ago, and then came forth as a renewed 
creature, greeting the sun and its sister planets above, adorned 
with new robes of beauty. In all this there is no doubt much 
of that true symbolism which no one can fail to observe that 
views nature in the connection of its parts. 
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Morning of the Fourth Day. Gen. i, 14-19. The light of 
the sun breaking through the dissolving clouds was the dawn of 
the fourth day. We may indeed suppose that the sky was 
already clear to the prophet long before the twilight and the 
dawn. This gave him an opportunity to contemplate the new 
heavens, studded with glittering stars, an immense host. Then 
gradually came on the dim twilight, and afterwards the rising 
sun, bathing all nature in a flood of light, painting the heavens 
in purest azure and the green earth below in enchanting colors. 
It was the first aurora, the first gorgeous sunrise. Then fol- 
lowed the smiling hours of the first natural day. But as the 
sun, now finished and complete in its glory, had risen in the 
east, so in the evening, it sank again beneath the western 
horizon. It was the first glowing sunset. As the evening 
shades began to prevail, the stars again glittered in the vault 
above; but now the moon arose as the representative of the sun, to 
rule the night with queenly dignity and grace. ‘The prophet 
no doubt saw all these, the sun, moon and stars; not at a 
single glance, we may suppose, but in succession, in the order 
very likely which we have thus just designated. 

The Sacred writer says that God made the sun, moon and 
stars; that is, He did not create them, but evolved them out of 
pre-existing matter. Here again the theory, which we em- 
ployed in explaining chaos and the subsequent organization of 
the earth, seems to be the only one, which will enable us to un- 
derstand the formation of the sun and other heavenly bodies 
on the fourth day. According to Prof. Guyot, it is no longer 
a mere hypothesis. 

The Sun and Moon. Accordingly, we may say, that it is 
literally true that the sun and moon were made, organized or 
finished during the fourth period of the earth’s history. The 
matter of the moon must have been separated from the earth 
at an early day by the centrifugal force, most likely previous 
to the generation of light. It first existed as a ring revolving 
around the earth, similar to those of Saturn ; it then broke up 
into fragments and coalesced into a sphere, which, after pass- 
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ing through many transformations, like the earth, became a 
fully developed satellite of the earth on the fourth day. The 
sun, on the other hand, after projecting the earth into its orbit, 
continued to rotate with increasing velocity, contracting its 
size all the while. At certain stages in this movement, it threw 
off Venus, Mercury and probably some other smaller bodies, 
Its power to generate planets then ceased, but the process of 
contraction continued until it resulted in a luminous star, a 
fully organized sun. This culmination of a long process must 
heve taken place after the earth passed beyond its chaotic state, 
and thesun, therefore, rightly placed on its fourth cosmogonic day, 
when he appears in his full orbed splendor, breaks up the shell 
of clouds around the earth, supplies it with light and heat and 
carries forward the old life of the earth to its highest form. 
The earth had reached the acme of its own cosmic life, and it 
needed the presence of other agencies from beyond itself to 
enable it to reach its true destination in man.* 


The Stars. In regard to the stars, we may say, that some 
of them at least were finished and shining with their first and 
purest light on the morning of the fourth day. This was true 
of the planets, and it may be true likewise of the fixed stars ; but 
inasmuch as the heavenly hosts are the result of a genetic pro- 
cess, similar to that through which the earth passed, it is most 


* Prof. Morris at this late day still maintains that the sun was not made, but 
only made.to appear on the fourth day. See his “Science and the Bible,” 
published in 1871, in many respects, an interesting and valuable book. But 
his theory, as it seems to us, does not do full justice either to science or the 
Bible. After the style of Dr. Pye Smith and others he allows the fossils or 
geological animals to have lived and run their course in the interval that 
elapsed during the first and second verses of the 1st chapter of Genesis, and 
asserts that the chaos was the wreck of that old geological world. This is the 
view of Kurtz under another form. But how does that agree with the state- 
ment of the Bible that the animals were created on the 5th and 6th days? 
All this with his explanation of the sun, we must regard as unscientific and 
as “torturing” the plain sense of the Bible. With all our reverence for the 
words of Scripture, we must give up in despair, if there is no better recon- 
ciliation of Genesis with science. He also thinks that if the six literal days 
are sacrificed, everything in the Bible is hazarded! 
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natural to suppose that some of them may have been complete 
long before, whilst others were finished with the sun or are 
still going forward, through transformations towards their final 
organization. The eye of the prophet takes in the whole pros- 
pect. Past, present and future are all embraced in one com- 
prehensive view. 

The formation of the sun formed a new epoch in the history 
of ourearth. With its own internal resources it had been 
struggling forward to its true destination, through storms, 
tempests and earthquakes. It had even produced various 
forms of life in the plant-world, probably protozoans also in 
the animal as well as protophytes in the vegetable world. But 
it could make no further advance. The old order of things 
must pass away, and from this time onward its organization 
must complete itself under an influence from beyond itself. 
The earth, therefore, bursts its vapory envelope and stands 
forth as a full member of a system. With its sister planets, 
now no longer luminous, it revolves around its centre, reflecting 
its light and receiving into its bosom quickening influences. 
Now it was in a condition to fulfill its mission, to carry forward 
its feeble beginnings of life up through a gorgeous vegetation 
to the animal world, and then to receive its sovereign, in the 
person of man, the crown and glory of the whole process. 

The design of the heavenly bodies was given only so far as 
our earth is concerned. Each one, no doubt, has an organiza- 
tion, a history and a vocation of its own. In this respect they 
resemble our own world or system. They were made for 
beings like ourselves, beaming with intelligence and glowing with 
affection and love, all looking up to the same Creator and 
Father of all. There are millions upon millions of worlds like 
our own with inhabitants among the stars. Moses, however, 
was no astronomer, and he speaks of the heavenly bodies only 
as they were connected with the earth. He says they were 
intended to divide our days from our nights, to give light upon 
the earth, and to be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
and for years, according to ourtranslation. As signs they were 
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to be guides to the traveler by land and by sea. They were 
intended to regulate the labors of the husbandman and of men 
generally. They were also, we may believe, to be signs and 
guides of a higher character. Like the rainbow after the flood, 
they were also in their way symbols of the presence and power 
of God. Thus they were regarded in the beginning, as ap- 
pears from the fact that this symbolism of nature ran into su- 
perstition and idolatry in after times. This, however, was only 
an abuse of their original, spiritual purpose. The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God and the firmament showeth his handy- 
work. 

Fifth and Sixth Days. Gen. i. 20-26, With what has already 
been said of the general principles ruling during the first four 
periods of creation, there can be no special difficulty in regard 
to the last two. The latter were like the former. They had 
no doubt their evenings or transition periods, which, although 
now difficult to specify, were similar to the evenings already de- 
scribed. They were the more prominent convulsions of our 
globe, of which geology reveals a great many during the devel- 
opment of the animal world in these two periods. There were 
upheavals of the bed of the ocean, the subsidence of dry land, 
changes of the earth’s temperature, and, with these, changes in 
the types of animal and vegetable life. They were seasons of 
intense activity, resulting in something like a chaos at first view, 
but in fact, in the actual preparation of the earth for a new 
order of life, both vegetable and animal. 

We mention only a few of the many interesting results 
brought to light by the untiring industry of the geologist, con- 
firmatory of what has already been said in regard to cosmic 
ages. The developments of animal life, marine, aerial and ter- 
restrial, extended over wide areas of time. They all began in 
humble and simple forms, and were then succeeded, after some 
geological revolution, by higher and more perfect creatures, 
down to the present time. Thus marine animals commenced in 
the radiates, and passed onward to the mollusks, articulates, 
and ended with the fishes, birds and reptiles. So it is recorded 

| 
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in the chronicles of the rocks. Their testimony is unequivo- 
cal. 

The primitive seas literally swarmed with living creatures. 
Our English translation, when it says, Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly, Gen, i. 20, falls short of the graphic expressiveness 
of the original. Lange renders it thus: Es sollen wimmeln 
die Wasser vom Gewimmel lebendiger Wesen ; Knobel, in more 
epigrammatic style, thus: Es wimmeln die Wasser ein Gewim- 
mel; in English, we would say, let the waters swarm with 
swarmers or swarms of living creatures. Myriads of corals 
were busy at work building up islands and coral-reefs; then 
trilobites in countless multitudes, the crinoids and the cuttle 
fish, up to the fish dynasty, when sharks and other monsters of 
the deep make their appearance. The order in which they 
came forward into life is indicated by their fossil remains in the 
ascending series of rocks. After the fish, birds had their day, 
and left behind their tracks on the sand, some of which grew to 
a monstrous size, three times the size of our modern ostriches. 
Reptiles followed also with a monstrous development, crocodiles, 
lizards, frogs as large as a rhinoceros, the megalausaurus taller 
than an clephant, and the ichthyosaurus with eyes nearly a foot 
and a half in diameter. 

After the reign of the fish, birds and reptiles, then land animals, 
bears, tigers and hyenas, of immense size roamed through the 
forests. The elephant, the mammoth and the mastodon lived 
in distant northern latitudes. The deinotherium was twenty 
feet in length with height corresponding. The megatherium 
had legs three times the thickness of those of the elephant, and 
a tail five or six feet in circumference. All these orders of ani- 
mal life had their day and then passed away, making room for 
another class, not so monstrous in size, but better adapted for 
the era of man. It is still a question among geologists whether 
any of the fossil races of plants or animals are represented in 
the modern world. These long series of development, it seems, 
all converged towards the sixth day, and then gave way for the 
best specimens of their kind. 
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The Sabbath. Our world was finished. Our continents were 
formed in general outlines, as they exist at the present time, 
and made to rest on foundations that could not beso easily shaken 
as they were in the ages preceding. The fauna and the flora, 
plants and animals, received their normal types and were blessed. 
They were not again to be swept away, but to remain. They 
are nearly all probably with us to the present day. There 
could now be no evening or further convulsion of the frame 
work of nature. Man made his appearance, and the Sabbath 
or seventh day, with no evening preceding it like the other days, 
dawned upon the world. It came on dressed in festal robes 
after the work of the preceding days. The era of History and 
Intelligence opened ; Cosmogony was ended and Anthropology 
began. 
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LECTURES ON THE GOSPELS FOR THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF FeEs- 
TIVALS OF THE CuurcH YEAR. By Joseph A. Seiss, D.D. In 
2 vols. 1 vol. Philadelphia: Lutheran Book-store: Smith, Eng- 
lish & Co. 1876. 


WE gladly welcome this work as another contribution toward a 
better appreciation of what is required of a faithful preacher of the 
divine Word. The question is often asked, what shall guide the 

tor in his selections of Scripture for the various services of the 

nctuary? The efficiency of the pastor, in our judgment, depends 
very much upon the answer which he may give to this question. 
His response may be, that the matter of selecting texts belongs to 
his own private taste, and that he must from week to week consult 
his own intellectual and spiritual temperament, which temperament 
is greatly modified by the varying circumstances of health and his- 
tory—by motives physical and metaphysical over which he can 
have but slight control. In this case but little regard is paid to 
his flock, or to the order and scope of the divine Word itself. Of 
course, there can be but little real teaching in all this. It would be 
strange indeed if a teacher, without reference to that which is to be 
taught or to those who are to be taught, should suit his own pleasure 
ia now taking this and now that theme, spreading himself over his 
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science and in the end hiding it from view by his own shadow. So, 
also, if there be order in the divine revelation itself, and capacity of 
rations! apprehension in those who are to hear the preacher, we 
cannot see how the method just referred to is not as strange and 
inexpedient in the minister as in the case of any teacher in any 
department. 

Again, the question may be answered in this way, viz., that by 
studying tho wants and peculiar condition of the flock, suitable 
Scripture to apply thereto must be searched for and used. In 
proper teaching, wants and conditions must be developed by the 
teacher in conjunction with the subject taught. We may say here, 
that just in proportion as any subject of thought and meditation is 
discussed after the order which rationally belongs to it, in just that 
proportion will the mind be led on to proper wants and conditions, 
proper states of inquiry and stand pointsof observation. No teacher, 
therefore, can make himself the mere creature of the wants and 
conditions of those who are to be taught. As before, he will in this 
case spread his class over the science, in the end hiding it from view 
with their shadow. 

Divine revelation presents itself after an order and method be- 
longing to itself. Such order is sought to be expressed always in 
Creed and Confession, and no Church has long allowed itself to be 
destitute of these. The Creed, in its most fundamental form, is in- 
herent in the revelation, if a true Creed. It is an expression of the 
apprehension, through faith, of the contents of revelation after its 
own law. Such is the Apostles’ Creed in its substance and form ; 
and upon this norm the whole Church year is constructed, and its 
selections of Scripture are governed by the same. Hence, the great 
power of such an order of presenting the revelation by the faithful 
pastor. It is symmetrical, and moves forward accumulating power 
from Sunday to Sunday, and awakening deeper and deeper interest 
in the heart and mind of the flock, becomes filled with more warmth 
and light, flowing, as it were, from che self unfolding of the truth. 

In the preface to the work under review, this subject is handled 
with a proper appreciation of its importance; and we trust it will 
be of service to those who may read it. It may be true, as the au- 
thor says, that no full series of discourses on the Pericopes, as those 
are in the Lutheran Church, has been furnished in the English 
language. But there is so little difference between the Pericopes of 
the Lutheran Church and those of the Episcopal Courch, that we 
are surprised that no reference should be made to the discourses of 
Rev. Isaac Williams, B. P., and others. 

Of course, the work of Dr. Seiss does not profess to enter into any 
history of the various Lectionaria of the Church, or to give any 
critical attention to the general cultus of Christendom. It is made 
up of such discourses as an earnest pastor delivers to the flock which 
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he serves; and we feel confident that they will serve to edification 
when read. We shall be glad to welcome the second volume when- 
ever this learned Lutheran pastor shal] see fit to issue it. 


A History or THE RerorMED Caurcn IN ParLapetrnia. By 
Rev. David Van Horne. Published by request. Philadelphia: 
Reformed Charch Publication Board, 907 Arch street. 1876. 


This little work grew out of two discourses preached by Mr Van 
Horne, July 2d, 1876, in the First Reformed Church of Philadel- 
phia. It was well, we thiok, that these discourses were requested 
for publication, and that they are now embodied in this permanent 
form. ‘In the last number of this Review we had the pleasure to 
notice the biographical and historical work of Dr. Weiser’s, and 
now this, though smaller, forms another volume of our denomina- 
tional history in this country. That history is growing more pre- 
cious the farther we are removed by the passing years from the be- 
ginnings of our Church in America. How carefully we should 
oe it up before any of it shall be lost from the memory of man! 

ow ardently good Dr. Harbaugh labored to give us the Fathers! 
His zeal and self-denying labor should serve to inspire others to 
carry on the work he n. And the Centennial just gone should 
have served to fix attention on this matter. We hope it has done 
so, and that we shall yet see the fruits of labor performed in pre- 
paring the local histories of our churches. These local histories 
ought, then, to be embodied in a general history of the Reformed 
Church in America. We may be glad that we are at least getting 
material for such a history, and it is in this view we welcome this 
little volume of Mr. Van Horne’s. 

He has shown wise consideration in turning his attention to the 
history of his Church in the early ministry in the same. We cannot 
labor intelligently in any sphere without connecting our labors with 
the past. It is so in our own lives and also in congregations. The 
present is always in some way a product of the past. The past, like 
the present, has its lights and shades, but we are a product of it, and 
we are in duty bound to honor it as our parentage. Then we com- 
mend the manner in which Mr. Van Horne has written down this 
history. It is done with wise discretion. Old Race street has 

through manystorms. After giving of its life and substance 
to build up other churches, it is now gathering up its energies for a 
still prosperous future. May the heavenly benediction of peace 
henceforth rest upon it! 





